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Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes no 
responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ADHESIVES 


Korte, Hans. Adhesives and pasting. Deutsche Papier Ztg. 1, 
no. 1/2: 27-8 (October, 1947). [In German] 


The author reviews briefly the types of adhesives used in the conversion 
of paper and board, their selection and application, and gives useful practical 
hints. When laminating paper to board, the adhesive should always be 
applied to the thin paper and not to the thick board, and a second sheet of 
paper should be pasted on the reverse side of the board to avoid curling. 
The fundamentals of this procedure are explained by the swelling and 
contraction phenomena of fibrous materials. E.S. 


NATIONAL StaRcH Propucts, INc. National Adhesives Divi- 
sion. Lacquer Specialties Department. Gluing transparent sheet- 
ing. Shears 66, no. 668: 26, 72 (August, 1948). 


Before gluing transparent sheetings, it is necessary to identify them; the 
various types differ widely in their properties, including their reactions to 
different adhesives. The properties of the following types are described, and 
some of the commercial products in each groups are given: uncoated and 
coated regenerated cellulose, cellulose acetate, rubber derivatives, lacquer- 
coated glassine papers, and ethylcellulose. The adhesives used for gluing such 
sheeting are classified as aqueous and nonaqueous; the storage and use of 
each are briefly considered. No single adhesive is suitable for gluing all types 
of transparent sheetings or performing all gluing operations on any particular 
sheeting. R.R. 


ADVERTISING 


Anon. It’s a deal. Modern Packaging 21, no. 12: 95-8, 194, 196 
(August, 1948). 

With the return of competitive merchandising, there has been a renewed 
interest in limited tinie offers and combination sales at special prices. The 
combination package may be considered for the following purposes: reducing 
inventory, introducing a new product, rebuilding the acceptance of an old 
product, sampling, offering the retailer an opportunity for larger unit sales, 
and the establishment of a permanent combination package at a lower price 
than would be charged for each item alone. An illustrated review is given of 
several of these packages with descriptions of their preparation. Banding and 
gluing equipment can often be used for making combination packages. Con- 
venience, sturdiness, attractiveness for display, and economy of production 
are essentials. R.R. 


Anon. Selling in multiple units. Modern Packaging 21, no. 12: 
130-1, 200 (August, 1948). 


Results are given of a study made on the sale of multiple-packaged candy 
bars to determine the number of bars that would sell best as a unit, and to 
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ascertain the manufacturer’s cost of such packaging. Packages of six, 
compared with those of four and five, produced greater sales with fewer 
transactions, required less labor in handling, resulted in less pilferage, and 
increased candy bar sales in total and also the proportion of total sales on 
the multiple unit against others individually wrapped. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Wise, Louis Extspere. “l’ATIP” . .. the technical association 
of the French paper industry. Paper Ind. 30, no. 5: 731-2 (August, 
1948), 

Consideration is given to l’ATIP (l’Association Technique de 1’Industrie 
Papetiére), which was organized in 1947. The Bulletin of the Association is 
briefly described, and a resume is given of some of the papers presented before 
the society. R.R. 

BACTERIOLOGY 


Penrson, Stic O. The possibilities of applying biological meth- 
ods for preventing decay and blue stain in wet mechanical pulp. 
Norsk Skogindustri 2, no. 6: 155-64 (June, 1948). [In Swedish; 
English summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 652, 834. 


In spite of numerous investigations during the last few decades, the problem 
of a satisfactory control of micro-organisms in wet mechanical pulp still 
remains unsolved, A review of the literature cn this subject is given, and 
the various methods proposed are discussed in the light of recent experience. 
At the Central Laboratory, Helsingfors, Finland, a method for drying ground- 
wood pulp to 75% ovendry has been developed with success and is now 
being tried out on a large scale; this procedure does not result in a sterilized 
pulp, but merely prevents fungal development. Numerous experiments have 
been carried out in Scandinavia with various disinfectants, particularly mer- 
cury compounds. Before the war, satisfactory results were obtained with 
aliphatic mercury compounds; however, these are too toxic to human beings 
and fishlife to attain practical significance. Based on slime control experience, 
experiments are now being made with aromatic mercury compounds (such 
as phenylmercuric acetate) which are considered much less toxic. Fifteen 
years ago Melin recommended a biological method for the control of blue stain 
in groundwood pulp, a suggestion which at the time aroused considerable 
interest, but also a good deal of skepticism. Interest in this procedure has 
recently been revived and studies were begun at the Swedish Institute of 
Wood Research. The yeast-like Hyphomycetes present in groundwood pulp— 
which Melin believed to be capable of suppressing fungi—were found 
to be antibiotically indifferent; however, another organism, a coliform bac- 
terium (Bact. A), was found to produce a heat-stable substance which proved 
to be fungicidal to all fungi present in wet groundwood pulp. Bact. A was 
found to exist in Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish mill systems. Under 
laboratory conditions, it grows best at a temperature of 23° C.; it still grows 
abundantly at temperatures between 30-37° C. However, above 40° C. growth 
is first considerably retarded and finally inhibited. Hence, in mills operating 
with a temperature of 35-37° C. in their water system, Bact. A can be found 
in larger quantities than in those operating with higher temperatures. The 
production of antibiotic substances is most prolific at temperatures between 
23-30° C.; however, it may be assumed that other factors, in addition to 
temperature, also exert an influence. The methods for determining the pres- 
ence of the bacterium, its isolation, and its antagonistic properties are de- 
scribed in detail. The practical significance of this discovery is discussed. 
Although many difficulties will have to be overcome, the advantages of 
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utilizing an organism which occurs naturally in wet groundwood pulp are so 
great that every possibility for a practical solution of this problem should 
be investigated. 22 references. ES. 


BEATING 


Detcrorx, P, Evolution of the theory and the practice of beat- 
ing. Bull. Assoc. Tech. Ind. Papeti¢re 2, no. 3: 67-71; discussion: 
71-3 (April, 1948). [In French] cf. B.LP.C. 18: 757. 

Beating gives rise to three effects: shortening of the fibers, fibrillation, 
and intercohesion of the fibers. These are discussed in terms of the develop- 
ment of the beating operation. Whereas the author believes that, in beating, 
fibrillation and the “liberation of surfaces on which valence forces are local- 
ized” may play a certain part, increased plasticity of the fiber is actually 
the most important factor in successful sheet formation. LEW. 


BOARD MILLS 


Anon. New fiberboard mills of Armstrong Cork Company at 
Macon, Ga., in operation. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 
7: 54-6 (July, 1948). 

A brief illustrated description of the new fiberboard plant is given, which 


will produce fiberboard (trade name Temlock) from loblolly pine and employ 
approximately 300 persons. The production and warehouse areas cover nearly 
| Daey 


5% acres. 


Anon. New mill of Southern Paperboard at Port Wentworth, 
Georgia. Paper Mill News 71, no. 31: 10-14, 16-18 (July 31, 1948) ; 
Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 8: 22, 24, 26, 28-30, 32, 35- 
6, 38, 40 (August, 1948) ; Fibre Containers 33, no. 7: 39-40, 42, 
44, 49-50 (July, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 188. 

An illustrated description is given of the new mill of Southern Paperboard 
Corp. at Port Wentworth, Ga., which went into operation on June 15, 1948, 
and will produce an average of 450 tons of linerboard and similar products 
per day. Of particular interest in the operation of the mill is the fact that 
different classes of wood may be treated entirely separately throughout and 
combined as desired into blended furnishes. The details of the various in- 
stallations are given. The Southern Paperboard Corp. is a majority controlled 
subsidiary of the Robert Gair Co., Inc. ES. 


Anon. New wallboard factory of Hackman & Co. Finnish Paper 
Timber J. 30, no. 7 A: 47-8, 61-2 (April, 1948). [In English and 
Finnish } 

A brief illustrated description is given of the new wallboard mill in 
Finland, which recently started operations and which has an annual capacity 
of 6000 tons of porous wallboard. ED: 


Anon. The story of insulating board. Paper Mill News 71, no. 
32: 12-14, 16 (Aug. 7, 1948) ; Paper Ind. 30, no. 5 :693-4 (August, 
1948) ; Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 9: 40, 42, 44-8 (Sep- 
tember, 1948). 


The new Johns-Manville insulating-board plant outside of Natchez on 
St. Catherine’s Creek, Miss., is described. The eventual output will be ap- 
proximately 200 million square feet, including natural finish building board 
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decorative ceiling panels, wall plank, and insulating board sheathing. The 
raw material consists chiefly of shortleaf pine and hardwoods. Interesting 
plant details and novel construction features are discussed. E.S. 


BERGSTEIN, Rozert M. Interstate boasts integrated operation. 
Shears 66, no. 668: 21-2 (August, 1948). 


Announcement is made of the boxboard mill recently opened at Miamisburg, 
Ohio, by The Interstate Folding Box Co., just 12 miles away from the con- 
verting plant. With this addition, which is to be known as the Miamisburg 
Boxboard Division, the company’s facilities occupy over 30 times the floor 
space needed by the original plant. The operation is now completely integrated 
for the manufacture of board, folding boxes, patented specialties, and various 
cartons. R.R. 


Jansson, Hannes. Saynatsalo new wallboard mill. Finnish 
Paper Timber J. 30, no. 7 A: 43-5 (April, 1948). [In English] 

A brief description is given of a new Finnish wallboard mill, which uses 
the Defibrator process. The present output of the mill is 10,000 tons of wall- 
board (trade name Salpaboard) per year, which will be increased to 25,000 
tons as soon as the machinery now on order has been received and installed. 


BOARD MILLS—WASTE LIQUOR 


Buswe Lt, A. M., and Sotto, F. W., Jr., Methane fermentation 
of a fiberboard waste. Sewage Works J. 20, no. 4: 687-94 (July, 
1948), 

The authors report on their investigations of methods for handling the 
waste liquor from a proposed fiberboard mill on the basis of B.O.D. deter- 
minations, estimated volumes, and stream flow records. The proposed plant 
will utilize about 425 cords of hardwoods and pine per day, about 390 tons 
of wood pulp to be processed from the wood during this period. No chemicals 
are to be employed in pulping, but a steaming operation will liberate soluble 
wood sugars; these must be washed from the pulp and the wash water will 
constitute a serious disposal problem. Utilization of the wood sugars in by- 
products (yeast or alcohol) not being possible at present, the available 
methods for reducing the oxygen requirements of this waste were in- 
vestigated, including biological filtration (filters or sand), activated sludge, 
anaerobic fermentation, and lagooning. Calculations showed that 44.5% of 
the B.O.D. could be met by the dissolved oxygen of the stream, whereas 
55.5% must be removed by other means. Laboratory experiments indicated 
that anaerobic methane fermentation would be 94.1% efficient in actual B.O.D. 
reduction for a two-stage digester with a five-day retention period. The 
proposed process calls for two-stage anaerobic digestion of 70% of the waste, 
after the addition of 100 p.p.m. of nitrogen as ammonia. The total cost of 
chemicals is estimated at about $30 per million gallons. Stream flow studies 
indicated that an 80,000,000 gallon lagoon would be sufficient for use as a 
holding basin during periods of low stream flow; for most of the year, the 
lagoon would be unnecessary. . 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 
ANON. Packaging pressure-sensitive and fragile articles. 
Deutsche Papier Ztg. 2, no. 2: 35-8 (Jan. 30, 1948). [In German] 


An illustrated description is given of the “Ovitekt package” for fragile 
articles (eggs, electric light bulbs, etc.) which, in all packaging tests by the 
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German railroads, yielded superior results (lower breakage), irrespective of 
whether wooden boxes or fiberboard containers were employed. Each elastic 
Ovitekt packaging plate consists of two layers of cheap wrapping paper 
(made from waste paper, screenings, etc.) of 100 g./sq. m., laminated to- 
gether with sodium siliéate. After drying upon a cylinder at 50-70° C., a 
colored strip is printed along one edge with an aniline printing press; the 
web is then fed through an embossing machine, which embosses egg-shaped 
indentations at a rather high temperature (up to 250° C.) and causes a 
hardening and stiffening of the sheet. The web is then cut into individual 
plates, 660 by 305 mm., each plate holding 45 indentations, Eighteen plates 
are required per box holding 360 eggs. Illustrations depict the method of 
packaging a case, one empty plate being placed at the bottom and the top 
(with the opening of the identations pointing outside) and two plates between 
each layer of eggs. To insure that the indentations of each layer (and hence, 
the eggs) are staggered with respect to the two neighboring layers, the 
plates must be inserted with the colored border alternately on the opposite 
sides of the box, this indication being the purpose of the marking. ES. 


BLAKEMORE, FRED T. Pads for prepackaged, fresh-cut meat. Am. 
Paper Merchant 45, no. 8: 23, 31 (August, 1948). 


Loropads, made by Loroco Industries, Inc., Reading, Ohio, of 40-point 
board laminated to Ecusta’s King Will‘'am butcher’s paper and die cut to seven 
different sizes or to jobber specifications, are being used as meat liners in 
the prepackaging of fresh meats. The meat is placed on the proper size 
Loropad and wrapped with a cellophane coated on one side to retain the 
“bloom” of the product. The meat retains its color, does not flake off, and 
the bloom on the side next to the liner improves. R.R. 


McGinn, E. P. Hankins’ corrugating plant, Union, N.J., show- 
place. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 7: 43-50 (Aug. 12, 1948). 


An illustrated description is given of the corrugated box plant of the 
Hankins Container Co. at Union, N.J., which began operations in January, 
1948. For combining the corrugated sheet to the liners, the Stein-Hall process 
(cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 470-1) is employed. The procedures for corrugating; com- 
bining the corrugated sheet with the liner; drying; cutting into sheets of 
required size; printing, scoring, and slotting the sheets into box blanks; and 
stitching or stapling the blanks are outlined. In addition to the standard 
corrugated containers, several special items, such as advertising displays, 
tuck flap boxes, and spacers for various purposes, as well as lamp cartons, are 
made. In conclusion, employee relations and benefits and privileges provided 
by management are discussed. ESS. 


PAINTER, CLAUDE D. New trays by Painter. Fibre Containers 
33, no. 7: 96-7 (July, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 64. 


Illustrated descriptions are given of a new snap-up tray which can be 
used (either plain or printed) with anv of the overlaps now in use and a 
three-wall tray which requires about 20% less blank stock than the usual 
container of its type; glue is employed with the second type only. R.R 

BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 

McKee, R. C., Root, C. H., and Ayers, L. R. Instrumental and 
operational variables influencing bursting strength results. Fibre 
Containers 33, no. 5: 41-2, 44, 46, 51-2, 54, 56, 61-2, 64; no. 6: 
44, 46, 51-2, 54; no. 7: 65-72 (May-July, 1948); cf. B.IP.C. 
18: 500-1. 
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The present report presents the basic studies made at The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry which led to the release of the previous article. Although 
the bursting strength test has received widespread application as a test for 
combined and uncombined board, sufficient basic information regarding test 
variables. has not been available. The lack of standardized test procedures has 
resulted in considerable confusion concerning the merits of the bursting test, 
variations of 25% having been observed in test values as a result of test 
variables. The present study was initiated for the purpose of investigating 
the instrumental and operational factors which may influence the bursting 
strength results when obtained on a Jumbo Mullen tester. The following 
variables received consideration: calibration of bursting strength pressure 
gages, the effect of loading rate, the effect of air in the hydraulic system, 
the diaphragm effect, the effect of the pressure used to hold the test specimen, 
the condition of the clamping jaws, and “double pops.” The results obtained 
in each case are discussed at length, supplemented by diagrams and tabulated 
data. The information developed in this study formed the basis for developing 
a method for performing bursting strength tests with the Jumbo Mullen 
tester described in the previous reference. The same reservations hold for 
the present study as in the previous one. 28 references. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
GRAHAM, J. J. Electrolytic production of chlorine and caustic 
soda, Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 169- 
85; discussion: 185-8 (December, 1947). 


Until about 20 vears ago, the world demand for chlorine was small com- 
pared with that for caustic soda, and the electrolytic process was used on a 
small scale only. Since that time, the increasing demand for chlorine has 
resulted in corresponding increases in the use of this method. The main 
differences between the varieties of alkali-chlorine cells lie in the methods 
used to segregate the products. Both main types, the diaphragm and the 
mercury cells, use concentrated sodium chloride solution as the raw material. 
Each type is considered briefly, and a description is given of the mercury 
cell plant of the Associated Pulp and Paper Mills at Burnie, Australia, 
which has a capacity of 554 tons of caustic and almost 5 tons of chlorine 
per 24 hours. Four page supplement the text. R.R. 


Twienaus, H. C., and Enters, N. J. Caustic purification by 
liquid-liquid asain Chem. Industries 63, no, 2: 230-3 (August, 
1948). 


The increase in the consumption of caustic soda in the rayon and trans- 
parent film industry, and especially in caustic of high purity, has been very 
pronounced. The even more quickly rising demand for chlorine, co- -product 
in the electrolysis of salt brine, leads to the conclusion that, in the 1950's, 
caustic soda produced by the electrolytic chlorine-caustic cells will satisfy 
the needs of this country. Producers of chlorine and caustic are now com- 
paring the diaphragm cell and the mercury or amalgam cell to determine 
which method should be expanded (cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 690). For producers 
who find it best to increase their high purity caustic production using dia- 
phragm cell caustic as a source, the liquid-liquid extraction process, utilizing 
liquid ammonia, offers many advantages. Four such commercial units, each 
larger than 100 tons per day, are in operation. A comparison is given of the 
costs in a 54- and a 150-ton per day plant, and a description is given of such 
items of cost as labor, repairs, ammonia loss, steam, electricity, water, 
reprocessing the end liquor, works overhead, and royalty. Illustrations, a 
flowsheet of the purification process, and data on the comparative quality of 
caustic produced ty various methods are included. R.R. 
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CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION 


Menta, P. C., and Pacsu, EuGENE. Cellulose studies. X. Hetero- 
geneous degradation of cellulose and viscose rayon in organic acid 
solutions, Textile Research J. 18, no. 7: 387-95 (July, 1948) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 9-10. 


On the basis of their experiments, Pacsu and Hiller have shown that the 
classical concept of the structure of cellulose as built up from glucose an- 
hydride residues connected by 1,4-B-glucosidic linkages 1s inadequate. They 
proposed that, in cellulose, there are units of about 260 glucose anhydride 
residues linked through 1,4-8-glucosidic bonds, these units being then con- 
nected by hemiacetal or acetal bonds. The present experiments on the kinetics 
of heterogeneous hydrolysis of cellulose, in organic and inorganic acids, were 
conducted to test the validity of this concept. The results are: (1) an initial 
rapid hydrolysis to a D.P. of about 260; k = 3.43 x 10° at 97° C., which is 
of a much higher order than the rate constant for hydrolysis of the 1,4-B- 
glucosidic bonds under similar conditions; (2) a practically complete cessation 
of the hydrolysis after the limiting D.P. of 269 is reached; (3) a negative 
value for the entropy of activation as calculated from Eyring’s equation for 
absolute reaction rates, in contrast to the positive value obtained for the 
random hydrolysis of cellulose, starch, maltose, etc. Similar experiments on 
commercial viscose rayon showed hydrolysis to be at a uniform rate to a 
D.P. of about 60, after which no appreciable change occurred. 12 references. 


CELLULOSE—HEMICELLULOSE 
MitcHELt, R. L., Rocers, S. C., and Ritter, Geo. J. Hemicel- 
luloses from maple holocellulose; yield and composition. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 40, no. 8: 1528-9 (August, 1948). 


Hemicelluioses equivalent to 26.1% of the wood were extracted stepwise 
from maple holocellulose (a-cellulose plus hemicelluloses in wood). These 
were subjected to chemical analyses that characterize hemicelluloses which 
are composed principally of pentosans, associated with uronic acids, and the 
chemical side groups—acetyl and methoxyl. Concurrently, the residues result- 
ing from the extraction of the holocellulose during isolation of the hemi- 
celluloses were analyzed to characterize them as hemicelluloses and a-cellulose. 
By integrating the data from the isolated hemicelluloses with those of the 
corresponding holocellulose residues, it was possible to follow the degrada- 
tive effect of the extractions on the hemicelluloses and the a-cellulose. 


CELLULOSE ESTERS 
Heuser, EM1L, SHocKLEY, WILLIAM, ADAMS, ALBERTA, and 
GRUNWALD, ELEANOR A. Acetylation of cellulose in phosphoric 
acid solution. Ind. Eng. Chem. 40, no. 8: 1500-6 (August, 1948). 


In contrast to the use of fibrous cellulosic materials, partial acetylation of 
cellulose in solution may be expected to result in a more uniform distribution 
of the acetyl groups over all chain molecules. Strong phosphoric acid may 
be used as a solvent for cellulose, and acetylation may be carried out by 
adding acetic anhydride and allowing the solution to stand for a certain length 
of time at room or higher temperature. During the dissolving step, the cellu- 
lose is degraded, essentially depending upon temperature and time. Further 
but somewhat less degradation occurs during the acetylation step and again 
depends essentially upon these two variables. When concentrated commercial 
phosphoric acid (about 86%) was used as the cellulose solvent, the highest 
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acetyl content obtainable was about 17%. Obviously, the water present in the 
phosphoric acid converted the acetic anhydride into acetic acid—a less efficient 
acetylation agent—and arrested the acetyl content at this low level. With an 
approximately 100% phosphoric acid and within 30 to 40 minutes at 55° 
to 65° C., acetyl contents were obtained which in many cases were only a 
few per cent below that required for the triacetate (44.8%), with degrees 
of polymerization ranging between 530 and 100, essentially depending upon 
the degree of polymerization of the starting cellulosic material. The triacetate 
value was obtained within 10 minutes when a large excess of anhydride and 
an acetylation temperature of 65° to 75° C. were employed. Glacial acetic 
acid, when used directly as an acetylation agent on cellulose in 100% phos- 
phoric acid and under the same conditions, produced substantially smaller 
acetyl contents. The possible formation of acetyl phosphates and its probable 
influence under the acetylation reaction are discussed. That some of the 
partial acetates with acetyl contents within acetone solubility range were 
insoluble in acetone would indicate heterogeneity in the distribution of acetyl 
groups. However, this point needs further experimental study. 25 a 


CELLULOSE FILMS, TRANSPARENT 


KAuFrMAN, J., FRIEDMAN, B. A., and Hruscuka, H. W. Pro- 
duce film comparisons. Modern Packaging 21, no. 12: 147-51 (Au- 
gust, 1948). 


A description is given of government prepackaging tests with broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower. Moistureproof cellophane (perforated and 
unperforated), semimoistureproof cellophane, cellulose acetate, and Pliofilm 
(perforated and unperforated) were used as overw raps with open-top chip- 
board trays and as bags. Results are given of observations on the produce held 
at 67° F. and at 42° F. in each of the above materials. The weight loss was 
lowest for produce enclosed in nonperforated Pliofilm and in nonperforated 
MSAT Cellophane. Of all films tested, the greatest weight loss occurred 
with cellulose acetate. Nonperforated Pliofilm had the most conspicuous 
physiological effect on the produce, followed by nonperforated MSAT Cello- 
phane, PBDS Cellophane, and LSAT Cellophane. All four nonperforated 
films slowed up the rate of oxygen permeation, so that the carbon dioxide 
content increased considerably within the package and disagreeable odors 
and flavors of suboxidation products became evident. Up to a certain point, 
there was a beneficial effect on broccoli from enclosing it in the nonperforated 
films, a condition reflected in its green appearance and longer period of 
salability. The salable period of the three vegetables at 65-70° F. is ap- 
proximately 48 hours; it becomes longer with progressively lower tempera- 
tures. Cellulose acetate was the clearest of all films and gave the best view 
of the packaged produce. 3 tables. R.R. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—ALPHA CELLULOSE 


O’Brien, A. S., Reitz, L. K., and Bioom, R. C. Statistical study 
of the variables of alpha-cellulose methods. Paper Trade J. 127, 
no. 6: 51-4 [T.S. 340-3] (Aug. 5, 1948). 


From the present study of the a-cellulose methods it was shown that mois- 
ture determinations must be made with extreme care if accurate results for 
a-cellulose are to be expected. It is suggested that vacuum-dried pulp be 
used for the determination of a-cellulose, thus eliminating moisture determina- 
tions altogether. The use of alcohol and ether to hasten drying does not 
produce reliable results. The method of sample preparation is very significant. 
Results obtained on ground samples were much lower than those obtained 
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on thin sheet samples. The rinse with acetic acid is of no significance. The 
size of the sample (1 or 3 grams) makes a slight difference in the a-cellulose 
results obtained. The amount of stirring during mercerization is a slightly 
significant variable. The method of adding sodium hydroxide (whether in 
portions or all at once) is of no significance. These statements on significance 
are based upon the 5% level of “F” (cf. Freeman, H. A. Industrial statistics. 
New York, Wiley, 1942. Chapter 2, par. 2.11). Dilution of the 17.5% sodium 
hydroxide to 8.3%, followed by an additional 1 hour of standing (ACS) 
before filtering, produced a-cellulose results which were just slightly lower 
than those obtained by diluting to 8.3% with stirring and then filtering at 
once (TAPPI). However, either of these dilution methods produced results 
which were very much lower than those obtained by filtering directly from 
the 17.5% sodium hydroxide without dilution. E.S 


CLAY 


Norton, F. H. Fundamental study of clay: VIII. A new theory 
for the plasticity of clay-water masses. J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 31, no. 
8: 236-41 (August, 1948); cf. B.ILP.C. 14: 312-13. 

In spite of the large amount of work which has been done in the field of 
plasticity, none of the explanations are entirely fitted to the facts when 
dealing with clay-water systems of pasty consistency. As there are now 
available a considerable amount of data on carefully fractionated and cleaned 
kaolinite, it has been possible to substantiate a new mechanism of plasticity 
which is termed the “stretched-membrane theory.” This theory accounts for 
the plasticity of the clay masses by the compression of the whole caused by 
the surface envelope of water which tends to push the particles together by 
capillary forces. This theory is shown to be reasonable by both direct and 
indirect proof; however. it changes in no way the general picture of the 
forces acting between the particles in a suspension as portrayed by the colloid 
chemists. 11 references. ES. 


COLOR 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER. Color. Am. Printer 127, no. 1 (color 
issue) : almost entire issue (July, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 15. 


The question of color. is no longer whether it should be used, but what 
color will produce the most effective results, and what method will produce 
the best impression on paper. The handling of color in the printing plant 
involves a knowledge ranging from the basic principles of color harmony 
through all the reproduction details. To aid the printer in cutting costs in the 
production of color printing and in improving his color service to his cus- 
tomers, this second annual color issue contains the following articles: Welp, 
George. What should the printer know about color? p. 16-19; Math, Anthony 
J. Color: a “must” in modern living, p. 20; Cheskin, Louis. Color effectiveness 
can be measured, p. 21-3; Tankel, Samuel. The case for 2-color printing, p. 
24-7; Dill, Francis P. Color printing as a production problem in the medium- 
sized plant, p. 26-8; Weber, Fred. Color values of tvpe, p. 29-35; Kellman, 
Sidney. Split-fountain printing, p. 36-7; Sherwood, William. Copy preparation 
technique for color reproduction, p. 38-40; Stone, William C., and Balika, 
Andrew. Color-viewing booth, p. 49-51; Graphic Publishing Company, New 
York. Duo-color guide aids two-color reproduction, p. 52; International Print- 
ing Ink. Color-matching chart, p. 53; and Gray, ‘Albert Woodruff: Color in 
the plant cuts production costs, p. 54-5. R.R. 


BRENNAN, JOSEPHINE G., and NEwnatt, Sipney M. I.C.I. 
specifications of difference limens for Munsell hue, value, and 
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chroma. J. Optical Soc. Am. 38, no. 8: 696-702 (August, 1948) ; 
of. BLP C. 33: 20. 


In an earlier two-year study, color difference limens of three observers 
were determined separately for each of the Munsell analogs of hue, satura- 
tion, and lightness at each of a number of locations in the surface-color 
solid. The present paper makes these data available in terms of the standard 
LC.I. system and thus helps to make that system more visually meaningful. 
In addition to detailed tabulations of the +, y, and Y specifications, the 
means of the chromatic difference limens of the three observers are plotted 
in the I.C.I. chromaticity co-ordinated at three levels of reflectance. Absolute 
chroma limens for Munsell red, yellow, green, blue, and purple are tabulated 
at seven levels of reflectance. The general order of magnitude of all the 
liminal determinations may be indicated by the fact that the trichromatic 
coefficients and reflectance figures representing them are confined to the third 
and fourth decimal places. In terms of distances in the chromaticity diagram, 
the general mean hue and chroma limens were, respectively, 0.0023 and 
0.0035; and the mean Fechner fraction from the value data amounted to 
0.0087. 

CONTAINER INDUSTRY 

ANoN. San Francisco Exposition recalls early days of packaging 
in West. Packaging Parade 16, no. 186: 44-9 (July, 1948). 

A history is given of the packaging industry on the West Coast about 75 
years ago. In the early 1870's there were about 184 Western companies or 
partnerships in the industry, with 7 bag manufacturers, 17 box makers, and 
11 lithographers operating in San Francisco. Also discussed are coffee pack- 
aging, glass container manufacture, and barrel and wooden container indus- 
tries of that period and the contributions of newer firms. 


COOKING PROCESS 
Stors, Paut. A survey of some pulping methods. Proc. Aus- 


. > eg ~ . . 
tralian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 154-65; discussion: 
165-8 (December, 1947). 

The author gives a survey of the pulping methods of greatest interest to 
members of the Association, including the sulfite process; ammonia-base, 
magnesium-base, and sodium-base sulfite processes; the Pomilio, nitric acid, 
and Masonite processes; solvent pulping; the simultaneous pulping and 
hydrogenation of wood; microbiological pulping; and the acid prehydrolysis 
process. No reference is made to kraft, soda, mechanical, or semichemical 
methods. R.R 


CORROSION 


Jounson, S. C. Some problems of corrosion & erosion in a 
eucalypt sulphate pulp mill. Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. 
Tech. Assoc. 1: 99-105 (December, 1947). 


Soon after the commercial scale sulfate pulping of eucalypt was begun in 
Australia, it was found that chipping blades dulled too quickly and the cor- 
rosion of the digester walls and ancillary equipment was unexpectedly high; 
on the other hand, mild steel evaporator tubes lasted longer than expected. 
It has been found that knives of a 2% carbon, 12% chromium steel will 
operate about eight times longer before sharpening is necessary than will 
those of plain carbon steel. During the war, knives were made from any 
available bar stock of carbon steel. These knives developed cracks from 
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fatigue failure which made them useless by the time the cracks were dis- 
covered. A magnetic crack detector, introduced and used as a routine measure, 
made it possible to discover the cracks while they were still small enough 
to be ground out. The digester corrosion was found to be of the differential 
aeration type, caused by the presence of air in solution. Attempts to eliminate 
the air from gravity lines and liquors have been generally unsuccessful. 
Modifications in the process are discussed which have been successful in 
reducing the corrosion; suggested alternatives are also considered. 


DRYING—PAPER 
Carter, W. J. The drying of paper: a discussion. Proc. Tech. 
Sect., Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 27, no. 2: 321-4; 
discussion: 325-41 (December, 1946). 


As an introduction to this discussion (no actual paper being presented), 
the reasons for this arrangement are stated. A member sent a letter suggesting 
that an entire meeting be held dealing with the behavior of drying cylinders 
of the Fourdrinier machine. He based his request on contradictory statements 
made at previous meetings, the confusion resulting in the papermaker’s mind, 
and the need for clarification. Some of these points are taken up and dis- 
cussed by various members present. iS: 


DYES AND DYEING 


Harrison, W. The electrical theory of dyeing. J. Soc. Dyers 
Colourists 64, no. 7: 248-52 (July, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 668-9. 

The theoretical ideas of Neale and Crank are criticised, and their estimates 
of the specific surface of cellulose are shown to be too high. The surface of 
contact between water and cellulose is regarded as an electrical condenser, 
the water possessing a positive charge and the cellulose being negatively 
charged. An estimate, based on the contact potential, of the number of 
hydroxyl groups per unit surface of the cellulose corresponds with that to 
be expected from molecular models. The author’s theory on the aggregation 
of direct dyes in the pores of cellulose is supported by experimental work 
on the dyeing of stretched and unstretched fibers in the presence of increasing 
concentrations of Sapamine P. This aggregation is facilitated partly by ionic 
interchange with the ions at the electrically charged surface and partly by 
the action of salts. The aggregating properties of the direct dyes may well 
be accounted for by hydrogen-bond formation facilitated by linearity and 
coplanarity, and probably also by the electrical and spatial conditions which 
must exist in extremely small capillary spaces. 11 references. ES. 


Keaton, J. Dyestuffs and paper. Proc. Tech. Sect., Paper 
Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 27, no. 2: 435-50; discussion: 
450-3 (December, 1946) ; Paper-Maker 116, no. 2: TS 17-20; no. 
3: TS 26-7 (August, September, 1948). 


The author reviews the various classes of organic dyestuffs (direct, acid, 
basic, pigment, vat, diazo, and sulfur) which may find application in the dyeing 
of paper, as well as their general properties. The effects of time, temperature, 
and electrolytes (the more generally employed papermaking assistants, such 
as common salt, rosin size, and alum) on the dyeing of alpha pulp with a puri- 
fied dyestuff (Direct yellow R, Colour Index no. 620) were investigated. 
Similar effects on commercial bleached and unbleached sulfite pulps were 
also considered. All these factors exert a decided influence upon the retention 
of the dyestuff. The method for estimating the amount of dyestuff on the fiber 
is described and tabulated data of the results obtained are given. In conclu- 
sion, comparative dyeing tests were made on easy-bleaching and bleached 
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sulfite pulps, the results being strictly comparable, although the procedure is 
not in accord with practical dyeing conditions. They indicate that the color 
strength of the dyed sheet is equally dependent upon the extent of the beating 
of the pulp as upon the amount of color absorbed by the fiber with the direct 
colors and the pure pigment dyestuff. In these cases, complete exhaustion 
of the dye by the fiber was obtained with unbeaten and beaten pulps, but 
the beaten pulps showed at least twice as much color strength as the unbeaten 
pulp, the only variable being the degree of beating. An inorganic dye was 
unaffected and an acid color only slightly affected by beating, whereas the 
basic dyestuff was approximately intermediate the acid and direct colors. 
An attempt is made to explain the results by different possible — 


ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 


LintuicuM, F. H. Precipitators for industrial uses. Paper Trade 
J. 127, no. 8: 45-6 (Aug. 19, 1948). 

Reference is made to the many possible applications of Koppers-Elex elec- 
trostatic precipitators, including the removal of salt cake or soda ash from 
burning black liquor in the sulfate process. A soda ash recovery precipitator 
installed in a southern pulp and paper mill had a specified efficiency of 90%; 
the actual efficiency amounted to 95% and more. The guaranteed recovery 
of soda ash under specified conditions was 9.7 tons per day; actually it 
averaged 14.96 tons per day. Examples from other installations are given. 

E'S. 


EUCALYPTUS 


StomMaN, A. R. The assessment of the suitability of eucalypt 
species for soda pulping. Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. 
Assoc. 1: 141-50; discussion: 151-3 (December, 1947). 


Linear relationships have been developed relating pulp permanganate num- 
ber (Ostrand method as modified by Edwards and Mackney; cf. B.I.P.C. 
9: 143-4) and time of cooking, and soda charge with the cooking time re- 
quired to give pulp with the same permanganate number, using the same 
cooking temperature. Both relationships are presented in relation to the 
problem of assessing wood for pulping, because, in this relation, they con- 
siderably reduce the amount of work required. Four graphs —_—— 
text. ahs 


SOMERVILLE, J. L. The preparation and properties of chlorine 
pulp from eucalypts. Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. 
Assoc. 1: 74-94; discussion: 95-8 (December, 1947). 


The pulps were prepared by defibering chips of eucalypt wood by the 
Asplund process on the laboratory scale, and screening the crude product to 
remove fiber bundles and portions of chips, thereby obtaining a fraction con- 
sisting almost entirely of separate fibers. This pulp was then delignified by 
repeated chlorinations, each followed by extraction with calcium hydrate, 
finishing with a hypochlorite treatment for bleaching the pulp. The use of 
Yo calcium hydrate with the chips during defibration was found to reduce 
significantly the requirement of chlorine for purification and also to decrease 
the freeness and increase the strength of the bleached pulp. This low freeness 
was partly the result of the presence of fine material from the medullary 
rays, and this was removed by screening over a 200-mesh screen. The fiber 
remaining then consumed less chlorine in purification. About 75% of the 
chlorine was applied in the first chlorination, 20% in the second, and 3% 
in the third. The chlorine used in the hypochlorite stage was then as low 
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as 2% of the total, and it was found that this gave stronger pulp than when 
a higher quantity of hypochlorite was required to give the same degree of 
whiteness. Pulps were made in this way from Eucalyptus obliqua, E. regnans 
and E. gigantea. They were readily obtained in a high white color, and were 
strong, dense, and wet as compared with pulps by the sulfate process from 
the same woods. The chlorine used amounted to 34% to 53% of the weight 
of bleached pulp finally obtained for the various varieties of wood examined, 
and the yields were 49% to 58% of the wood. The high strengths of the 
pulp were attributed to the high yield of hemicellulose from the _— 


FEED WATER 
Lonpon, W. P. Feedwater treatment removes troublesome color- 


ing matter. Power 92, no. 8: 480-1, 509a, 509b (August, 1948) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 49. 


Raw water for the new steam power plant of Fraser Companies Ltd. is 
taken from the Madawaska River which contains considerable organic color- 
ing matter throughout the year; however, it is particularly troublesome in 
spring. To remove the trouble, the water is treated outside the boilers (coagu- 
lation with ferric sulfate and softening with zeolite) and inside the boilers 
with phosphate to remove the residual hardness and maintain a nonscale- 
forming condition in the boilers. The system has been in operation over a 
year and been satisfactory in every way. A flowsheet of the water-treating 
equipment is included. ES. 


FIBER-—DIMENSIONS 


HeIniGc, MELBuRN, and Stmoonps, F. A. Length and width of 
unbleached sulphate pulp fibers from certain western woods. Paper 
Ind. 30, no. 5: 738-41 (August, 1948). 


Fiber measurements were made at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
on unbeaten, unbleached, easily bleached sulfate pulps from Douglas fir, 
western hemlock, Pacific silver fir, and western red cedar woods because of 
the industrial interest in the possible relation of fiber dimensions to pulp 
quality. The arithmetic-mean lengths of the whole fibers of these pulps were 
essentially the same. However, there was some difference in the distribution 
of length of whole fibers in the length range greater than 4 mm. The western 
hemlock and western red cedar had the lowest proportions in this length 
range. The Pacific siiver fir was intermediate, and the Douglas fir highest 
in this range. The weighted-average length values of the four pulps, which 
included whole fibers, fiber pieces, and ray cells, were also essentially the 
same. With respect to length distribution, the Douglas fir pulp had a some- 
what higher proportion of material 5 mm. long and longer than the other 
three. The western hemlock and Douglas fir pulps had more material 3 mm. 
and less in length than the western red cedar and Pacific silver fir pulps, 
and the western red cedar pulp had the least material in this range. There 
appeared to be no difference of practical importance in the average width 
of the whole fibers in the pulps examined. There was an indicated relation 
between fiber length and width, as long fibers tended to be wider than short 
ones. Comparison of the arithmetic-mean fiber-length values for whole fibers 
given in this study with values reported by other investigators based on 
measurements made on wood and pulp showed appreciable variations. In 
view of the factors that influence fiber length, which include the natural 
factors of growth condition, age of tree, and position in the tree, as well 
as chipping, it is apparent that such variations are reasonable and that the 
average-length value of any one sample should not be considered representa- 
tive of a species. E.S. 
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FINANCE 


CuHemicaL BANK & Trust Company, New York City. Paper 
industry financing. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 6: 36-7 (Aug. 5, 1948). 


Data are presented in three tables on the financing, by the pulp, paper, 
and paper products industry during the past several years, of plant exps ansion, 
plant rehabilitation, and refunding of outstanding obligations. LD. 


FIRE PREVENTION 
Ho_MGREN, ByORN. Spontaneous combustion of porous wood 


fiberboards, Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 10: 230-2 ( May 31, 1948). 
[In Swedish; German and English summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
580. 

Spontaneous overheating of porous fiberboard during storage presents a 
serious problem. Kollman in his book “Technologie des Holzes,” advanced 
the theory that heat is evolved in dry wood cells when these absorb moisture 
(heat of swelling). According to measurements which the author carried out 
with such boards, it is indicated that the rise in temperature cannot be ex- 
plained by this heat of swelling alone. The drying procedure is apparently 
followed by an exothermal reaction, the nature of which would present an 
interesting study for the Swedish Institute for Wood Research, It is recom- 
mended that the boards after drying and previous to storage in piles be cooled 
to at least 60° C. on the surface. This can be accomplished by spreading 
them out, allowing free access of air. However, this procedure involves 
additional hc andling and requires a large storage space; hence, a special cooling 
arrangement installed after the driers would be desirable. E.S. 


FLAX 


R. H. K. Utilisation of linseed straw. Bull. Imp. Inst. 45, no. 3: 
5-52 (july-September, 1947) ; World’s — Trade Rev. 130, 


. 


24 
no. 5: 284, 286, 288, 326 (July 29, 1948) ; Paper-Maker 116, no. 
2:85, 87 (August, 1948). 

In view of the efforts which are being made throughout the British Empire 
to increase the production of linseed oil, it is probable that there will be 
fairly large quantities of linseed (seed flax) straw available. Thus far, this 
straw has been a waste product and, although it contains fiber, no use has 
been found for it. Linseed is harvested and threshed for its seed in much the 
same manner as are other crops. The straw as baled contains about 30% of 
chaff, leaves, dirt, etc. The yield of straw varies considerably according to 
district and season; in the United States, a yield of three quarters of a ton 
of straw per acre is considered a good average. The most likely uses of the 
straw are as a papermaking material, as a source of cellulose for rayon 
manufacture, and as a raw material for thread, twines, rope, etc. In the 
United States, the use of flax straw has increased enormously in recent years; 
it is chiefly used for cigarette paper, but also for carbon, air-mail, and thin 
book papers, where a thin strong paper is required. The chief problem is still 
the economical production and handling of the straw. A review is presented 
of the results obtained at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory on the 
pulping of flax straw. Unless special machinery is used to separate the bast 
— from the shive, it is not possible to make high-grade paper comparable 
with that obtained from linen rags. The whole straw can be digested by the 
sulfate process to yield a medium grade wrapping paper; it can also be 
converted into boards. As long as other materials are available in sufficient 
quantities and at reasonable prices, papermakers are not likely to be interested 
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in flax straw. However, if such other supplies were cut short, a suitable 
method of digesting could probably be developed. This could be ascertained 
only by experimental work by papermakers. The chief difficulty in Great 
Britain, at present, would be the nonavailability of digesters. In India investi- 
gations have been made recently with linseed straw as a raw material for 
rayon; the results have not been encour: iging. As regards its use for twines 
and threads, trials should first be made in retting, preparing, and spinning 
the fiber. The suitability of the straw for the purposes discussed will be 
related to the varieties selected for cultivation. The yield of seed will be of 
prime importance; however, if the fiber is to be utilized as well, it might 
be more profit ble to grow a variety with properties between those of a seed 
flax and a fiber flax. 15 references. ES 


FOLDING BOXES 


Crary, Jay D., and Mavrers, Harry M. Strap-held cake box 
features board savings. Shears 66, no. 667 : 20-2 (July, 1948). 


An illustrated description is given of a new type of cake box, featuring 
paperboard savings, faster packaging, and easier access to the contents. A 
simple flat piece of folded kraft paper, strong enough to support 100 pounds, 
is glued into a loop, encircles the box, and fits into notches in the side, which 
provide stability and prevent slippage. The boxes are made with a slight taper 
to the back. The lid, which fits into another notch to prevent its being pressed 
down on the contents, opens flat, leaving the back of the box open. A two-inch 
strip of paperboard is saved in the manufacture of each box. The “Home- 
Toter,” a bag equipped with the paper strap, has proven a very successful 
prepackaging device for groceries. Suggestions are made for the use of the 
paper strap in packaging products easily damaged by the ordinary metal 
strap, cushioning metal straps where the strength of the metal is desirable, and 
serving with a container for bottled beverages. 


ZINPAK CorPoRATION, Chicago. Blanks and boxes . . . predict 
volume “ Never-Leak” carton runs. Am. Boxmaker 37, no. 8: 12-13, 
38 (August, 1948) ; Packaging Parade 16, no. 187: 36-7 (August, 
1948) ; cf. B.L.P.C. 17: 554. 

A specially designed filling and sealing machine is now being sold to small 
dairies which buy waxed Zinpak Never-Leak containers. The Electromatic 
machine, made by Majonnier-Dawson Co., Franklin Park, TIl., operates con- 
tinuously, controlling and measuring the amount of the liquid packaged. The 
prefabricated (nest type) Never-Leak paper containers are filled and sealed 
at the rate of 60 per minute. The Zinpak unit, which is leased to dairies, 
is composed of a machine that sets up and glues the container, another which 
applies the wax coating, and a third which cools the coating. Large folding 
carton manufacturers are being licensed to print and die cut the flat blanks 
for the containers. Illustrations of the machinery and containers are included. 


FOREST FIRES 


Netson, A. W., Jr. Fire prevention on pulpwood logging in 
Southern States. Paper Ind. 30, no. 5: 734-7, 741 (August, 1948). 


Because Southern pulpwood comes from relatively young trees, the effect 
of forest fires on the pulpwood supply is keenly felt. A review is given of 
the methods used in the production of pulpwood by the independent contractor 
and in company operations. On this basis, an analysis is made of forest fires 
and recommendations are suggested for their prevention under the headings: 
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the prevention of fires on company pulpwood logging jobs, tools and previous 
training necessary, controlled burning, the prevention of fires on independent 
contractor jobs, tool caches, and the education of the pulpwood contractor. 
An appendix is included outlining the Forest Service of each of the Southern 
States and giving information on people who may be contacted in each of 
those states for information regarding fire control assistance and educational 
and fraining work. R.R. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


Druce, Eric. Forestry, forest resources, and forest industries 
in British Columbia. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 8: 65-6 (July, 
1948). 


The protection, regeneration, and perpetuation of the forest resources of 
British Columbia are administered through six divisions of the Provincial 
Forest Service: Operations, Management, Economics, Reforestation, Parks, 
and Public Relations and Education. The forests, consisting mainly of coni- 
fers, produce 13 commercially important species on 118,600 square miles of 
primary forest land, which carries an estimated total merchantable stand of 
254,499 million feet. A summary is given of recommendations made in the 
Sloan Report in 1946 regarding the forestry situation (cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 489). 
There is no basic difference between the forestry of eastern Canada and 
that of British Columbia; however, there now exists a radical difference in 
methods of extraction, resulting from the disparity in the size of the standing 
timber. 


NEEDHAM, R. H. Timber as a crop. Proc. Australian Pulp & 
Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 31-5; discussions: 35-8 (December, 
1947). 

When timber is handled as a crop, the main objective is to see that the 
forest is re-established immediately after each cut is removed; the aim should 
be to cut from the forest each year an amount equal to that which is grown. 
Australian foresters have been prevented from carrying cut these ideas by 
forest fires and by the lack of markets for disposing of their thinnings and 
over-mature timber. These problems are considered and an outline is given 
of the work to be done if a forest is to be managed on a sustained yield 
basis. 


RuNEBERG, L. Canada’s forests and forest industries. Finnish 
Paper Timber J. 30, no. 7 A: 7-10 (April, 1948). [In Finnish ; 
English summary ] 

The author reviews the present state of the Canadian forests and forest 
industries, including tabulated data. LS. 
HEATING (INFRARED) 

Van KamPeN, G. R. Infra-red or radiant heat for drying. Pulp 
& Paper 22, no. 9: 90-3 (August, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 165. 

The article is similar in scope to the previous reference, although it is 
somewhat more extensive. E.S 

HISTORY 

CrapPerton, R. H. The early history of papermaking, Proc. 
Tech. Sect., Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Treland 27, no. 2: 
401-13; discussion: 413-15 (December, 1946). 
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An outline of the early history of papermaking is given, from its begin- 
nings in China and its spread through Europe until it reached England. 
Important data of British and American papermaking history are discussed. 


wre 


INSTRUMENTATION 


PHILuips, G. R. Instrumentation in the pulp and paper industry. 
Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 213-21; dis- 
cussion : 222-30 (December, 1947). 


The author gives a general survey of the application of industrial in- 
strumentation to the industry, and discusses some of the problems en- 
countered. He considers general purpose measuring instruments, kraft mill 
instrumentation, paper mill instrumentation, and automatic control instru- 
ments. A diagram is included of a steam purge system for the measurement 
of thick black liquor. R.R. 


LATEX 


Partripce, E. G. Latex compounds for the paper industry. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 6: 45-8 (Aug. 5, 1948). 

After briefly discussing the methods of preparing natural and synthetic 
rubber latices, the treatment of paper with latex or latex compounds is out- 
lined, including beater addition, saturation or impregnation in the wet or dry 
state, and coating. It is very important to choose paper with the correct 
properties for the specific use, bearing in mind not only the finished properties 
of the paper itself, but also how well it can be saturated with latex, and the 
properties of the combination. With regard to the latices, there are available 
a variety of types with widely different properties, from which a selection 
can be made. The results obtainable with natural rubber, GR-S, Hycar, and 
Neoprene as saturants, and plastic latices, such as saran, Geon and Geon 
polyblends, and polyvinyl butyral dispersions as coatings, are described; 
reference is made to the effects of compounding ingredients (plasticizers, 
reinforcing agents, age resistors, stabilizers, wetting agents, colors, tackifiers, 
etc.). In conclusion, commercial applications for latex in the paper industry 
are enumerated, and some of the problems in the field are listed which still 
await a solution. ES: 


LIGNIN 


Enkvist, TERJE. Thiolignins with a high percentage of sulfur. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 10: 225-9 (May 31, 1948). [In Swed- 
ish; English and German summaries] 


Thiolignins were obtained from sprucewood (freed from resin by extrac- 
tion with acetone) by three different methods: (I) digesting with a solution 
of sodium hydrosulfide at 160° C., followed by a caustic soda cook at 105° C.; 
(II) digestion with an excess of sodium sulfide solution at 160° C.; (IIT) 
treatment with hydrogen sulfide during 72 hours at 100° C. and pH 7 and 
extraction with pyridine. (I) yielded lignins with 6-8% sulfur, (II) with 
about 4%, and (III) with 7-17.5%. The preparations were thoroughly ex- 
tracted with carbon disulfide and ether. Various control procedures showed 
that they did not contain any appreciable quantity of elementary sulfur. The 
yield obtained by (III) was about 10% of the lignin of the wood; more than 
half of the lignin could be dissolved by eight successive treatments of the 
same sample. In the place of pyridine, the use of 75% ethanol or dioxane 
seems to be possible. The thiolignins studied were very similar to sulfur-free 
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alkali lignins with regard to molecular weights (about 1000-1500), equivalent 
weights (about 200-300), ultraviolet absorption spectra, and solubility in 
alkaline solutions. Lignins with a high sulfur content prepared according to 
method (III) do not take up any methoxyl on treatment with methanol- 
hydrochloric acid, and the total number of hydroxyls is not greater in these 
thiolignins than in Brauns’ native lignin. When lignins with a high sulfur 
percentage are heated with caustic soda solution, they split off considerable 
amounts of hydrogen sulfide at 160°, but not at 100°. The results obtained 
by iodometric titrations allow the conclusion to be drawn that the sulfur— 
at least in the thiolignins obtained by (I)—is sulfidic and neither mercaptanic 
nor disulfidic in nature, The elementary composition of the thiolignins obtained 
by (III) approaches that found in compounds obtained through the addition 
of varying quantities of hydrogen sulfide to lignin, whereas corresponding 
analyses indicate that in (I) and (II) varying amounts of water have been 
split off, together with the addition of hydrogen sulfide to the lignin. 10 
references. ES. 


MACHINERY 


GUNDERSON, Frits-HARALD. Technical developments in the paper 
industry. Norsk Skogindustri 2, no. 5: 119-23; no. 6: 166-70 (May, 
June, 1948). [In Norwegian] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 598. 


Supplemented by diagrams and illustrations, brief descriptions are given 
of the following technical developments, although not all of them are, strictly 
speaking, innovations: the Watford shredder and duster; the Watford roller 
screen for waste paper; the Jones disintegrator ; the Imset disintegrator ; the 
Jones Composite ; different stock preparation systems and combinations of 
equipment as used in the United States; the Brammer consistency regulator ; 
Watford table rolls with grooved surfaces for preventing the drained water 
from being carried back to the wire; the Spencer dandy-roll drive; the Thiry 
(Belgium) shake arrangement of the Fourdrinier wire; the Millspaugh 
stacked, Dual, and Simplex presses; Lukenweld welded steel drying cylinders 
and drainage systems; Jagenberg slitters and winders; and the Walmsley 
paper machine and supercalender delivered to the Associated Pulp and Paper 
Mills in Tasmania, Australia. E.S. 


MACHINERY—BEATERS 


Carter, W. J. Beaters and beating: a discussion. Proc. Paper 
Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 27, no. 2: 307-10; discussion: 
310-20 (December, 1946). 


After a few introductory remarks—this being a practical discussion with- 
out the presentation of an extensive paper—the author mentions some of the 
beating problems which he would like clarified. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion by other members present. Some of the points covered include the 
following topics: the proper dosing of fiber to the beater; instructions given 
to the beaterman for producing uniform pulps; the most important factor 
in the design of beater tackle, with particular reference to the burring of 
stainless steel bars; construction materials for beater tackle; the use and 
advantages of the Hydrafiner; the use of pretreatment of dry material prior 
to wetting in a beater; and the need for centralized research on beater prob- 
lems, which it is hoped that the new research association will take up. E.S. 


EsPENMILLER, H. P. Rag mill refining. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 
8: 49-53 [T.S. 358-62] (Aug. 19, 1948). 


A new approach to the preparation of rag fibers for the manufacture of 
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rag and rag-content papers (such as bond, ledger, and banknote) is de- 
scribed. Preliminary field trials in separate mills on a commercial scale have 
been concluded, wherein a No. 1 Hydrafiner has been used to replace the 
finishing beater for the preparation of rag and rag-sulfite furnishes, follow- 
ing the prebeating and washing operations. Under optimum operating con- 
ditions, it was found that the power requirement may be reduced by as much 
as 60% and the preparation time normally required by finishing beaters has 
been reduced by as much as 75%. Hence, one beater-refiner combination may 
now accomplish the work of four beaters, which represents a 75% saving in 
beater equipment or an increase in 400% in beater output. Felting character- 
istics or formation shows marked improvement and the physical strength 
properties are equal to papers manufactured from 100% beater-prepared 
stock. A diagram of a mill layout showing a Hydrafiner hookup is included ; 
the operational procedure is described and the results of several test series, 
supplemented by tabulated data, are presented. ESS. 


MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINES 


ANON. Pusey-Jones machine at Southern Paperboard. Paper 
Mill News 71, no. 31: 20, 22 (July 31, 1948). 


Details are given of the new Pusey-Jones kraft Fourdrinier machine, 
which has a capacity up to 220 inches trimmed width and is intended for a 
maximum operating speed of 1600 ft./min. It represents the most modern 
design and construction. ESS. 


LENDAL, F. The cylinder board machine. Svensk Papperstidn. 
51, no. 13: 283-97 (July 15, 1948). [In Danish; German and 
English summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 477-8. 


The author reviews the trends in the development of the wet end of the 
cylinder board machine whose main furnish consists of waste paper. With 
few exceptions, these developments have taken place in the United States; 
hence, the present descriptions cover the modern American installations. 
The factors are discussed which have to be considered with regard to sheet 
formation, drainage, and white water systems. Flowsheets of countercurrent 
and overflow vats are presented, together with sketches and diagrams of 
different modern vat types, including Goldsmith’s stream-flow vat and Pusey 
and Jones’ stream-flow vacuum cylinder. Different diagrams of wet-end 
assemblies are given, including extractor rolls, suction units, and sectional 
drives for cylinder molds and presses, all of which contribute to better 
water removal, higher speed, and increased felt life. The output of a modern 
American cylinder board machine is about twice that of a European unit; 
it can compete with a high-speed Fourdrinier, as far as production is con- 
cerned. ES: 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 

Anon. Next “bottleneck,” please! Shears 66, no. 668: 31-2 
(August, 1948). 

With the greater speed of corrugators and printer-slotters, the taping of 
a shipping container became one of the most serious bottlenecks in a cor- 
rugated box plant. About two years ago the first semiautomatic taper and 
counter was developed. The greatest advantage of such a machine lies in the 
economies made possible. One operator can produce about 1500-1600 ac- 
curately folded, squared, and taped boxes per hour. Reference is also made 
to fully automatic machines which are considered highly efficient on certain 
size boxes only and on long runs. Both types of machines are suitable for 
specific work. 
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MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


Crosson, L. H. Fruits of Arizona. Modern Packaging 21, no. 
12: 108-11 (August, 1948). 

A description is given of a small semiautomatic machine for the stretch 
wrapping of Pliofilm on citrus fruit. A seal is made by twisting the fruit 
at the top. A 0.0014-inch gage 140N1 Pliofilm is used, which is fed from a 
roll and preheated sufficiently to make it pliable. The operation speed is 
about 40 pieces per minute. Citrus fruit to be so wrapped can be picked when 
it is ripe and held at room temperature for several months without loss of 
shape, color, or flavor. The Pliofilm wrapped fruit will not stand snug pack- 
ing, nor can it be successfully packed without dividers, Corrugated cartons 
with double outer walls and divided compartments are used by one ranch for 
shipping the fruit, which is nested in shredded paper on cellophane. In con- 
clusion, a brief description is given of the packaging and use of cold-storage 
dates, making fresh dates available the year round. R.R. 


Union Bac & PAPER CorPoraATION, New York. Fibrous ma- 
terials automatically packaged by specially engineered machine. 
Packaging Parade 16, no. 186: 76 (July, 1948). 


A machine is now available which automatically weighs and packages 
rock wool insulating material in multiwall paper bags. The elimination of 
overweight bags and the reduction of a packaging crew from four or five 
to two men will effect great savings. The machine-packed kraft bags are 
rectilinear in shape, look much better, are readily palletized, and occupy 10% 
less space than the old containers. A description of the machine is given. 


R.R. 
MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINERY 


“Practico.” The high-speed auto-gluer. Paper Box Bag Maker 
106, no. 1: 16-18 (July, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18 : 762. 


In the third of a series on the gluing of cartons and folding boxes, the 
author discusses the maintenance and gives suggestions regarding the opera- 
tion of the high-speed automatic gluer. Consideration is given to belts (the 
true running of which is most important), glue pot troubles, the machine 
attendants, and the value of.a gum tape dispenser for banding the —— 


MACHINERY—PU MPS 


CARRUTHERS, Harvey. Ways and means of reducing pump cost 
in pulp mills. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 8: 88 (July, 1948). 


One of the most important items in the reduction of pump cost is a con- 
sideration of the cheapest over-all installation—the total cost entering into 
the building construction, equipment location, and the elimination of auxiliary 
equipment, together with the cost of the pump, etc. Pumps are now available 
which can be connected directly to the receiver of a decker, washer, or 
thickener, and still operate satisfactorily. Such equipment can be placed on 
any floor of the building and at any convenient location in the mill flow 
line, with no consideration of the location of the storage chests. This will 
also eliminate the need for many secondary dump chests. Likewise, special 
pumps have been developed for handling white water successfully. Here, 
again, it is no longer necessary to depend on gravity; pumps may be located 
on the same floor as the flat screens. Savings may be ‘effected in the selection 
of proper equipment for screen transfer service. The use of standard pumps 
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for this purpose results in a pulsating discharge, delivering too much or too 
little to the screens, and thus reducing their production. The proper method 
of handling screen transfer is with a pump designed to expel entrained air 
and operate with a minimum positive suction head. The expense of main- 
tenance man hours makes desirable a pump which can be dismantled for 
inspection or repair. R. 


Jones, S. H. Level control solves pumping problem at Badger 
Mills. Paper Ind. 30, no. 5: 732-3 (August, 1948). 


The paper and pulp mills of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., 
separated by a river across which the pulp was pumped, experienced diffi- 
culty in regulating the rate of pulp flow with the production rate. Stock was 
lost by overflow to the sewer at both ends of the line, and the mill was 
troubled with large kilowatt demand changes for operating the pump, with 
resultant fluctuations in system voltage. A description is given of the Askania 
Power Pack Regulator which is now being used. The control is smoothing 
out stock delivery from the pulp to the paper mill and, as is shown by 
“before” and “after” charts, variations in the power supplied to the pump 
have virtually ceased. R.R. 


Peirce, W. J. The conveying of paper pulp by centrifugal pumps. 
Paper-Maker 116, no. 2: TS 9-15 (August, 1948) ; World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 129, no. 25: Tech. Sup. 49-56 (June 17, 1948) ; 130, 
no. 3: 63-4 (July 15, 1948). 


The author presents a broad survey of the range of duties for which the 
centrifugal pump is suitable and explains the principles underlying its opera- 
tion; its advantages and limitations are discussed. Certain particular duties 
for which centrifugal pumps are used in paper mills are outlined, including 
stuff pumps, mixing pumps, chest circulating or agitating pumps, Dirtec and 
Vortrap pumps, beater or breaker emptying pumps, aerated white-water 
pumps, and bleaching tower pumps. ES. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


ScHaan, J. High-speed conical refiners. The effect of the stator 
and installations. Bull. Assoc. Tech. Ind. Paptiére 2, no. 4: 75-81 
(May, 1948). [In French] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 757, 761. 


The author discusses the variables that deserve consideration in modifying 
the refining operation of high-speed conical refiners (especially those used 
in American practice, operating at 800-1800 r.p.m., such as the Hydrafiner, 
Morden Stock-maker, Jones Composite, etc.). Such refiners are compared 
with ordinary jordans, especially with respect to the stator effect, which is a 
function of the centrifugal force developed in the pulp mass; it is evidently 
greater in high-speed conical refiners than in the ordinary jordan. The fol- 
lowing effects on refining are discussed at some length: speed, stock density, 
constriction at the outlet of the refiner, and the number of knives on the 
plug. The author also discusses—with the use of schematic figures—the pos- 
sible points of installation of high-speed refiners and jordans in a paper 
mill. L.E.W. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Davis, GEorGE M. Recommended methods for stacking ammuni- 
tion fibreboard containers. Packaging Parade 16, no. 187: 74 
(August, 1948). 
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Suggestions are given regarding the handling, stacking, opening, and re-use 
of the new fiberboard ammunition cases now used by Western-Winchester, 
and diagrams are included for the preferred methods of stacking. The fiber- 
board containers have been found to be superior to wooden ones, especially 
on long hauls involving rough handling. Cases are glued and stapled to 
minimize pilfering. R.R. 


Foop MaAcHINERY CorporRATION, Riverside, Calif. Automatic 
box segregator can sort containers by size, brand, or color. Packag- 
ing Parade 16, no. 187: 62 (August, 1948) ; Food Industries 20, no. 
9: 1309 (September, 1948). 


Containers varying in size, brand, grade, or color can be systematically 
sorted into individual groups regardless of their original order by the use 
of the new FMC automatic segregator. As used in packing houses, all segre- 
gating is done by one operator. Near the receiving end of the segregating 
line is a control zone, through which each box must pass. Here the operator 
makes his visual selection and presses the button controlling the automatic 
sorting of that particular classification. The equipment then automatically 
diverts the box to its proper conveyor line, stocker, or storage space. The 
machine’s capacity is limited only by the ability of the operator. Illustrations 
of the device are included. R.R. 


MICROBIOLOGICAL TESTING 


Anon. Biological method of estimating small quantities of 
organic mercury in water. Paper-Maker 116, no. 2: TS 15-17 
(August, 1948). 

A biological method is given for estimating small quantities of mercury 
in water, which is a conyenient modification of the Agar-plate “Zonation” 
technique for evaluating antiseptic substances. When the medium—Czapek’s 
agar or dextrose gelatin—has set in the plates, 0.5 cc. of a spore suspension— 
from Mucor spinosus or any fungus species equally sensitive to organo- 
mercurials—is placed in the center of each plate and distributed as evenly 
as possible. A filter paper containing the organo-mercurial is centered on 
each plate, which is then inverted and incubated. Examinations are made 
after 18, 24, and 42 hours and the results compared with standards. Tables 
are given showing the relative effectiveness of papers containing various 
quantities of phenylmercuric chloride. The test will give reliable information 
as to whether a particular solution containing an organo-mercurial is non- 
fungicidal, or weakly, intermediately, or strongly fungicidal; if the fungi- 
cidal activity of the solution is at least moderate, the concentration of 
mercurial present can be approximately fixed. The test was originally de- 
veloped for the purpose of estimating the fungicidal activity of recirculated 
white water in paper mills using organo-mercurials to control slime in the 
mill systems. R.R. 


MICROSCOPY (ELECTRON) 


Grey, Ciirrorp E. Microtome for electron microscopy. Inter- 
chem. Rev. 7, no. 1: 26-9 (Spring, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 240. 


One of the problems resulting from the use of the electron microscope 
was the development of a means for obtaining extremely thin sections of 
material. The Ultramicrotome—a microtome based on one developed by the 
Interchemical research laboratories and described in the earlier reference— 
is now commercially available; through its use suitable sections can be ob- 
tained. The principle of the electron microscope, the design and operation of 
the microtome, and the importance of producing very thin sections for elec- 
tron microscopy are considered. R.R. 
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MICROSCOPY (PHASE CONTRAST) 


OsTERBERG, Harotp. The multipupil in phase microscopy. J. 
Optical Soc. Am. 38, no. 8: 685-8 (August, 1948). 


Auxiliary lenses may be employed in a modified phase microscope to form 
additional images of the condenser diaphragm ; these images are called multi- 
pupils. They can serve to increase the flexibility of the phase microscope 
because a diffraction plate may be placed at any one or at all of the multi- 
pupils. Multipupil systems serve as effective means for phase microscopy. 
The bipupil system is of most practical interest because it combines the 
required flexibility with simplicity. It is shown on general theoretical grounds 
that the multipupil system is equivalent to a single system of phase micro- 
scopy whose over-all magnification is equal to the product of the magnifica- 
tions of the multipupil system, and whose pupil function is the product of 
the complex pupil functions associated with each of the multipupils. The 
physical interpretation of the composite pupil function as a product is that 
the optical paths through corresponding areas of the multipupils are additive, 
whereas the corresponding amplitude transmissions are multiplied. The 
method of proof serves to extend the theory of phase microscopy to multi- 
pupil systems. ES. 


MILL MANAGEMENT 
Moore, W. CLEMENT. Mr. Box Manufacturer: what do you do 
about these things ? Shears 66, no. 668: 16-17 (August, 1948). 


The author, a cost consultant for the National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association, gives case histories to illustrate bad practices in the setup paper 
box industry. R.R. 


THIEL, Conrap C. The “good business” of housekeeping. Pulp 
& Paper 22, no. 9: 86, 88 (August, 1948). 

The success of any business is dependent upon its ability to excell in 
safety, quality, costs, production, and housekeeping, which are the funda- 
mentals of any operation, department, or plant. The author shows by ex- 
amples the interdependency of these fundamentals and suggests a method 
for analyzing and attacking the problem, followed by execution and —" 


up. 


ToncuE, A. R. Maintenance problems in eucalypt sulphate pulp 
mills. Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 106-11; 
discussion: 112-15 (December, 1947). 


The fundamental requirement for routine maintenance in a large pulp mill 
is decentralization of authority, so that all repair work can be carried out 
with a minimum of delay. Because eucalypt is both heavier and harder than 
pine and the corrosion rates of the sulfate pulp are much higher, new prob- 
lems are arising in the industry. The author considers the maintenance of 
wood conveyors, barking drums, chippers, chip screens, chip bins, digesters, 
and chemical recovery equipment. Satisfactory maintenance must include: 
(1) an analysis of the mill to determine which items would most affect 
production if they broke down, or close and regular plant inspection to 
foresee possible troubles; (2) an attempt to ascertain the cause of failure 
before replacing a part which has failed, and avoidance of a similar failure 
in the new piece by design or material alteration ; and (3) the maintenance 
of one spare unit as a reserve wherever possible. R.R. 


Wa _ter, A., and others, Scientific management in the paper and 
pulp industry. Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 14: 307-21 (July 31, 
1948). [In Swedish] 
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In a series of several articles, different phases of scientific management are 
discussed, each field being covered by a different author. The following 
subjects are included: Waller, A. Scientific management—raw materials, 
p. 307-11 (with German and English summaries). The author discusses the 
possibilities of better and more efficient wood utilization in the forests, 
woodroom, and digester room, as well as reductions in the consumption of 
chemicals in the various mill departments, including the bleach plant.—Ed- 
ling, G. Heat, p. 312-16. The author reviews possible heat economies in 
sulfate and sulfite mills, the latter being subdivided into mills cooking strong 
sulfite and dissolving pulps——-Grabe, Sven. Training within industry, p. 
316-17.—Brunnberg, Arthur. Cost accounting, p. 317-21. ES. 


PAPER—COATED 


SmitH, S. F. Machine coating processes, Proc. Tech. Sect., Paper 
Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 27, no. 2: 417-23 (December, 
1946). 

Machine coating consists of various means of surfacing paper or board as 
an auxiliary process on the making machine, the coating mixture being dried 
as part of the main drying process. The time available for drying being 
short, a heavy coat, as in off-machine or enamel coating, can not be de- 
posited. A much lighter weight of coating is applied which is usually—but 
not always—bound with starch. A coating mixture of a high solids content 
must be used, and the absorbency of the paper or board be controlled. Machine 
coating can be carried out at a much lower cost per ton than enamel coating; 
the printing surface can be improved to a considerable degree and enormous 
tonnages of paper are now made for verv high-speed magazine printing in 
the United States. Boxboard is also much improved. Another application is 
the surfacing of bread wraps with a titanium white coating, the paper sub- 
sequently being impregnated with paraffin. The high refractive index of the 
pigment results in a white sheet with a considerable degree of opacity, even 
after impregnation. There are four machine-coating processes in use at the 
present time; each process is protected by patents and may be operated only 
under license by the owners. The four processes are: the Consolidated 
process, the Champion process, the Mead process, and the Synchroset process, 
a brief description of each being given. The Champion process is the only 
one employing casein as the binding agent. It lends itself to the successive 
applications of two or three coats in two or three coating units. Diagrams 
of the first three coating systems are included. E.3: 


PAPER—MERCHANDISING 


PusHeck, Herpert. How to use an ideal paper merchant’s 
building. Paper Sales 8, no. 8: 16-17, 32, 34 (August, 1948) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 16: 242-3. 


A description is given of the building occupied by Abana Products, a 
Chicago paper house. Located away from heavy traffic, the building has three 
full-size doors opening to the loading platform and a siding for four freight 
cars. Inside, the doors open into transfer and storage rooms. Another plat- 
form at the back of the building is used for trucks; this platform also 
adjoins the siding. Within, each section is located so that it is in the path 
of goods moving through to the customer. A roller conveyor is sometimes 
used to speed up unloading; regular warehouse trucks, skids, and hand trucks 
also facilitate the moving of stock. The twine room is lined with double cork 
and plaster and floored with cedar block; the temperature is regulated to 
keep the twine at the proper humidity. In the office is a display rack of 
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information on paper products and an up-to-date sample book. Fluorescent 
lighting and Venetian blinds at the windows result in good light. The green 
walls are easy on the eyes, and the acoustic ceiling minimizes noise. An 
intercommunication speaker system connects office personnel and also office 
and warehouse personnel. There is room back of the building for additional 
first-floor space, and the partial second floor is being considered for use as 
the sales room, R.R. 


PAPER—PACKING 


Kotte, Hans. The correct marking of paper reams. Deutsche 
Papier Ztg. 2, no. 1: 16-17 (Jan. 15, 1948). [In German] 


The present scarcity of fibrous raw materials forces the printer quite often 
to use nonseasoned stock. This makes the correct marking of the paper reams 
with regard to machine direction and wire and felt side particularly important. 
The machine direction is usually indicated by an arrow, which is also under- 
stood by those who do not know the significance of the terms machine and 
cross-machine directions. Each ream should also carry an indication on the 
narrow side of the wrapper (to be visible in piles) which side is the wire 
or felt side; it is recommended that the felt side always be on top. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Canapa. Department of Trade and Commerce. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Census of Industry—Forest Products Statistics. The 
roofing paper industry in Canada, 1946, Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, 
no. 8: 83-4 (July, 1948). 

The roofing paper industry reported 21 plants in 1946, data for which are 
given. Information is tabulated on the materials used, products manufactured, 
and principal statistics by provinces for 1945 and 1946, and totals for the 
Dominion for 1938 to 1944. A list is included of the Canadian firms engaged 
in the manufacture of roofing paper, their main office addresses, and the 
location of their plants. 


CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER AssociaATION. Western Branch. 
Historical notes on British Columbia’s pulp and paper industry. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 8: 67-82 (July, 1948). 


British Columbia’s pulp and paper industry dates from 1893, when con- 
struction was begun on the first mill, built at Port Alberni, Production began 
in 1894 with the manufacture of groundwood pulp, paper bags, newsprint, 
and wrapping and book papers on a 60-inch Fourdrinier. Because of a lack 
of experience and money, the mill ran for only six months. With the ship- 
ment of the first roll of newsprint from Powell River in 1912, the industry 
really got under way. The diversification of the industry and the rapidity 
of its recent and continuing growth have been great. The capital investment 
has grown from $75 million in 1942 to $110 million in 1948; new mills planned 
or under construction will add about $60 million to the latter figure, which 
may reach approximately $250 million by 1958. Following a map of the 
province showing the locations of the mills, are articles written by the fol- 
lowing companies on their history and progress: Bloedel, Stewart & Welch 
Limited, p. 69, 71; British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., p. 70-1; Pacific 
Mills Limited, p. 72-3; Powell River Company Limited, p. 74-5; Sidney 
Roofing & Paper Co. Limited, p. 76, 78; Sorg Pulp Company Limited, p. 
77-8; and Westminster Paper Company Limited, p. 79. The concluding article 
in the special British Columbia section presents information on the highlights 
of. the province. R.R. 
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CoueN, W. E. Pulp and paper in Japan. Proc. Australian Pulp 
& Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 49-62; discussion: 62-3 (December, 
1947). 


There are about 90 wood pulp mills in Japan; eight are manufacturers of 
rayon pulp and the remainder produce paper pulp. A discussion is presented 
of these mills, their location, raw materials, manufacture, and products, and 
also of the handmade paper industry. Five maps and five tables supplement 
the text with information on the location of the mills and the handmade paper 
industry, the standing volumes of common pulpwood species, standard pape 
sizes and furnishes, and predominant types of handmade paper. R.R. 


Jerrreys, R. B. A brief historical review of pulp and paper 
making in Australia. Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. 
Assoc. 1: 64-73 (December, 1947). 


A history is given of the investigations which formed the basis for the 
Australian pulp industry, beginning with about 1923 with experiments on 
the soda pulping of eucalypts, which proved that such pulp could be success- 
fully used to make writing and printing paper. It was later found that 
newsprint could be made from a furnish of 70% eucalypt sulfite and 30% 
eucalypt mechanical pulp. Consideration is given to the problems which have 
arisen in attempts to place production on an economic basis: variation in 
wood quality, sticking at the press, properties of black liquors, and quality 
of lime. R.R. 


LaGERLOEF, Eric G. Import and export trade of the United 
States paper industry. Paper Ind. 30, no. 5: 725-8 (August, 1948). 


Raw materials for the U.S. paper industry have come from about 66 
countries; manufactured goods have gone to about 75. In 1947, the ‘otal 
value of U.S. imports was $5,810,000.000, of which the country’s paper irdus- 
try accounted for 11%. During 1939-1947, imports of Canadian wood pulp 
rose from 638,000 tons to 1,531,000 tons. Since the end of the war, wood 
pulp imports from the Scandinavian countries have been increasing; in 1947 
they amounted to 789,000 tons, about half the 1937 tonnage, but with an 
almost doubled value. Pulpwood imports from Canada, of prime importance 
to many mills in the New England and Lake States, increased from over 
1,720,000 cords valued at about $25,200,000 in 1946, to 1,830,000 cords valued 
at $30,500,000 in 1947. The third category of raw materials in order of 
import value consists of rags, bags, grasses, hemp, and jute fiber. Europe 
and Asia are again sending these materials, although Canada is now the 
chief source, supplying 59% of the total import value in 1947, almost three 
times as much as 10 years ago. Large quantities of chemicals, clays, casein, 
and fillers are also imported for the industry, to the extent of approximately 
$10,000,000 yearly. Casein, most important of this group, comes chiefly from 
Argentina; 1947 imports were about 10,000 tons, valued at $5,500,000. 
Europe supplied an estimated 7400 tons of china clay in 1947, valued at 
$133,000; the United Kingdom is the principal source. Tapioca from Java 
was replaced by domestic substitutes and the South American product during 
the war. South America is increasing shipments of this product. Paper, 
board, and paper products imports averaged $258,000,000 for 1945-1947. 
Newsprint accounted for about 97% of this figure. Although the industry 
has never exported on a large scale, limitless opportunities for new markets 
undoubtedly exist. Germany and Japan, the chief prewar exporters, will be 
unable to supply much for many years, and Canada’s principal contribution 
will be newsprint. Therefore, it remains for the United States to expand its 
production in paper other than newsprint with new world markets in view. 
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Data are tabulated on U.S. imports and exports by quantity and value for 
1937, 1946, and 1947. R.R. 


Purpie, W. G. The art and science of Australian paper making. 
Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 116-22; dis- 
cussion: 122-40 (December, 1947). 


A history is given of papermaking in Australia, beginning with the estab- 
lishment in 1818 of the first plant in Australia. No important additions were 
made until 1864, when a mill was established for producing newsprint and 
toned papers of rags, straw, and waste paper. After this, several mills were 
started, some of which failed after only a few years. Wood pulp was first 
used in about 1900, and electricity for driving paper mills was introduced 
at about the same time, The development of some of the mills is a: 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


Kotte, Hans. Creating “paper consciousness” in the growing 
generation ; a contribution to the training problem in the paper in- 
dustry. Deutsche Papier Ztg. 1, no. 1/2: 22-4 (October, 1947). [In 
German] 

The author attempts to give helpful directions for developing “paper con- 
sciousness” in young employees in the paper trade. The six most important 
properties which primarily interest the paper merchant or consumer are: 
basis weight, furnish, surface structure, look-through, tint, and machine 
direction. Simple procedures for determining these properties are outlined, 
as well as pitfalls to be avoided, with emphasis on the fact that these methods 
are not intended to replace scientific measurements, but merely serve to train 
the eye and sense of feel of the apprentice. Each trainee should be given two 
scrapbooks, one for making a systematic collection of paper samples, and 
the other for pasting evaluated samples with data appraised by the trainee 
and the correct results obtained by measurement written underneath. A com- 
parison of these data will indicate the direction of deviations and tendencies 
of errors. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. Major expansion of North Carolina Pulp Company 
completed as The Kraftsman rolls. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 
11, no. 8: 62, 64, 66, 68-70, 80 (August, 1948). 

An illustrated description of the expansion program of the North Carolina 
Pulp Company, Plymoutl:, N.C., is given, with particular reference to the 
new paper machine (The Kraftsman). E.S. 


Anon. Men of Hammermill proud of their new machine. Pulp 
& Paper 22, no. 9: 40, 42, 44 (August, 1948), 


An illustrated description of the new No. 7 paper machine at the Ham- 
mermill Paper Corp., Erie, Pa., is given. The machine was built by Rice 
Barton Corp. and started to operate in December, 1947. turning out Ham- 
mermill Bond at up to 750 ft./min., although the machine can attain a maxi- 
mum of 1000 ft./min. It is driven through a General Electric sectional drive 
with an amplidyne generator with electronic tube controls. Six Noble and 
Wood 2000-pound beaters, two Noble and Wood type C jordans, and tile- 
lined beater chests precede the machine. A seventh beater installed in the new 
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beater room is connected with No. 6 machine; its new feature is that it has 
the roll separate from the tub, with an independent propeller for mixing (cf. 
B.L.P.C. 18: 598). E.S. 


Anon. New California mill; Fernstrom keeps pace with state. 
Pulp & Paper 22, no. 9: 48-50, 52, 54, 56, 58 (August, 1948). 

An illustrated description is given of the expansion program of Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif. It involves the installation of a new (No. 3) 
flat tissue paper machine and its auxiliaries in a new and separate building. 
The Fourdrinier, press section, and driers were buiit by the Black-Clawson 
Co., although many other firms are also represented. The machine is 160 
inches wide and capable of producing up to 1200 ft./min. of a wide variety 
of thin papers (fruit wraps, waxing, toilet paper, napkins, etc.). Bleached 
and unbleached sulfite and bleached kraft are purchased from Washington 
and British Columbia market-pulp mills, and also imported from Sweden 
and Finland. The stock preparation equipment includes a Dilts Hydrapulper, 
five Morden Stock-makers, and a No. 3 Miami jordan. A Ross ventilating 
and heating system, a Sveen-Pedersen saveall of the flotation type, and 
modern electric equipment have also been installed. Particular mention is 
made of the electrical installations, including the distribution system. E.S. 


Anon, Texas mill expansion doubles paper production. Pulp & 
Paper 22, no. 9: 70, 72, 74, 76 (August, 1948) ; cf. abstract below. 

An illustrated description is given of the second newsprint machine and 
its accessories installed in the Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Texas, which 
recently went into production. E.S. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CoMPANY. 50th year; International 
Paper Company celebrates. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 7: 
24, 26-7, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38-40, 42-44, 60 (July, 1948); Pulp & 
Paper 22, no. 9: 28-33 (August, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 770. 


The first of the two articles is the most extensive of all descriptions of the 
celebration of the company’s 50th birthday, with particular reference to the 
southern mills. The second reference is a more condensed report, which 
includes also a reference to the celebration in Canada. BS: 


Waters, VINCENT F. Southland Paper Mills, Inc., more than 
doubles its production; Southland rolls (more newsprint) again. 
Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 8: 46, 48, 50, 52, 54-6 (Au- 
gust, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 148. 


After briefly reviewing the history of the original operations at Lufkin, 
Texas, in 1940 and the addition of the bleached sulfate mill in 1944, reference 
is made to the recent installation of a second 238-inch Fourdrinier newsprint 
machine, built by Bagley and Sewall, which went into regular production in 
April, 1948 and gives the Southland Paper Mills an added capacity of 190 
tons of newsprint paper per day. An illustrated description of the new 
machine and other equipment is given. The total daily capacity of the Lufkin 
mills now amounts to 190 tons of chemical pulp, 280 tons of groundwood, and 
375 tons of newsprint. A list of machinery suppliers and Southland personnel 
is appended. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS—ELECTRIFICATION 


_ Kyapp, G, W. Electric power in the paper industry and textile 
industry. Gen. Elec. Rev. 51, no. 8: 24-5 (August, 1948). 
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Electrification in the two industries is continually expanding because of 
our growing economy. An increase of three million tons per year in paper 
production capacity is expected between now and 1955. One horsepower 
installed is needed to make five tons of paper per year. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to add 600,000 h.p. in that time—about 500,000 kv.-amp.—in motors, 
control, cable, transformers, switchgear, and turbines. The industry requires 
large amounts of process steam (more than 3 lbs./lb. of paper) for both 
cooking and drying and generates about three quarters of its own power. 
Hence, the increase in central-station load over this period will be in the 
neighborhood of 0.6 billion kw.-hours per year. Similar data for the textile 
industry are given. ES. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Hitt, E. L. Pulp and paper. Repts. Progress Applied Chem. 32: 
245-57 (1947) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 692. 


A review is given of the 1947 developments in the pulp and paper industry 
under the headings: raw materials, alkaline process, sulfite process, other 
chemical pulping processes, mechanical pulping, bleaching, papermaking, and 
analysis and testing methods. 81 references. TER 


Paper SALES. Paper making. Part I—The raw materials. Paper 
Sales 8, no. 8: 13-15, 30, 32 (August, 1948). 


A review is given of the development of the different pulping methods, 
of species of woods used for each, and of the various vegetable fibers used 
for paper. R.R 


PAPER SIZING 


Price, Donna. Studies of rosin sizing. 1V. The effect of heat 
on sizing. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 8: 43-5 (Aug. 19, 1948) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 608. 


The sizing of heated pulp or the heating of sized pulp resulted in lowering 
the degree of sizing of laboratory handsheets. The present work showed 
that the amount of destruction of the sizing was determined by the tempera- 
ture to which the size precipitate was subjected during the duration of the 
heating interval. No corresponding change in the composition of the size 
precipitate was found in previous work and no corresponding change in the 
mobility of the size precipitate was found in the present work to account 
for the effect of heat on sizing. It is concluded that some other factor must 
be responsible for the observed lowering of sizing by heat, such as the degree 
of coagulation or hydration of the size precipitate. 10 references. ES. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Newspapers need paper other than newsprint. Paper 
Sales 8, no. 8: 22-3, 38, 40, 42 (August, 1948). 

Paper salesmen are reminded of the many possible outlets to newspapers, 
such as gummed labels, kraft envelopes, file folders, and transparent cellu- 
lose tape; counter blanks with carbon backing for ad taking; kraft paper 
and sisal rope for the mailing room; coin wrappers and kraft bill straps; 
carbon, duplicator, cloth-lined album, and tympan papers and board for special 
uses; attractive mailing pieces for the job printing department; layout and 
drawing papers and cellophane for the advertising and art departments; and 
wiping papers, masking tapes, paper towels, matrix paper, and die-wiping 
papers for other departments. R.R. 
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Anon. Paper cover adopted for rayon cakes. Textile World 98, 
no. 8: 234 (August, 1948) ; Rayon and Synthetic Textiles 29, no. 9: 
60 (September, 1948). 


A nonreturnable paper cover has been adopted by American Viscose Corp. 
for use on rayon yarn sold in cake form in the place of the previously em- 
ployed knitted covers, which were returnable and involved a five-cent deposit 
with associated handling and bookkeeping. The new cover is a simple tube 
with a lapped seam of paper specially developed for wet strength and per- 
meability. It permits the yarn to be soaked for throwing or dyed, then ex- 
tracted and dried, in cake form, with the protective cover still intact. ES. 


Anon. Playing cards in history and technique. Deutsche Papier 
Ztg. 2, no. 2: 39-40 (Jan. 30, 1948). [In German] 


The origin of playing cards has not definitely been established; it is be- 
lieved that they came from either Persia, India, or Central Asia—in any 
case, from the Orient. On their return to Europe, crusaders brought them 
back with them in the 13th century. The first drawn and painted cards of 
Germany are mentioned in the 14th century. Although their manufacture 
was first frowned upon by the authorities, at the end of the 15th century, 
playing cards represented a flourishing industry and formed an important 
export article. The levying of taxes was first introduced in France in the 
17th century and soon spread from there to all card-manufacturing countries. 
In the German town Altenburg, there is a museum of playing cards where 
over 5000 decks of many periods and countries are exhibited. Playing-card 
stock consists of several layers of groundwood-free paper, pasted carefully 
together to the required thickness so that no subsequent delamination takes 
place. Printing with up to 15 colors is usually done by offset or lithography; 
the sheets are then lacquered, supercalendered, divided, and the corners are 
rounded off. It is very important that the pattern on the reverse side shows 
on all cards identical distances from the edges. The better kinds of cards 
are gilded on the corners or along all edges. Finally, a protective wrapper 
is applied to each deck of carefully counted cards and special decks may 
furthermore be placed in cases or boxes. Although other raw materials have 
been tried, they have not succeeded in replacing the ordinary paper stock. 
There are three main types of playing cards made in Germany—the German, 
French, and English-American kinds. According to the number of cards in 
each deck (varying from 24 to 106 leaves for various games), ten different 
playing card series are prepared. E.S. 


Kotte, Hans. Cushioning materials and protective inner packag- 
ing for fiberboard containers. Deutsche Papier Ztg. 1, no. 5/6: 93- 
5 (December, 1947). [In German] 


With frequent reference to American developments, the author reviews 
the application of the following protective and cushioning materials: wood 
wool, shredded paper, pads filled with either wood wool or shredded paper, 
creped wadding, cushions and blankets stuffed with shredded newsprint, and 
corrugated paper. The last, a flexible, single-faced wrapping material, receives 
particular consideration. Different methods for wrapping in corrugated paper 
are explained, supplemented by diagrams. In conclusion, reference is made 
to Corroflex, a patented single-faced corrugated wrapper with criss-cross 
score marks along the tops of the corrugations, and to the Midget Wrapper, 
particularly suitable for wrapping bottled drugs, which is marketed in small 
sheets and in which the single face extends the corrugations an inch or more 
on all sides. ES. 
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PENNENKAMP, Otto. Technical advances in the manufacture of 
paper and pulp yarns. Deutsche Papier Ztg. 1, no. 1/2: 20-2 (Oc- 
tober, 1947). [In German] 


Paper yarns are prepared from finished spinning paper, which is cut into 
narrow strips (1.5-10 mm. wide), and fed to a spinning machine where the 
strips are folded and twisted into yarns. Pulp yarns are formed by dividing 
the paper web leaving the Fourdrinier machine into narrow strips, 9-11 mm. 
wide, by means of fine cut squirts. The strips in still moist condition are fed 
to the spinning machine where they are twisted to yarns; these are softer, 
finer, and more fibrous in nature than the yarns prepared from paper strips. 
Zellulon yarns, on the other hand, are prepared on cylinder molds equipped 
with impermeable strips which divide the pulp suspension into narrow ribbons, 
7-15 mm. wide. The ribbons are fed through small metal rings to a special 
arrangement where they receive a preliminary twist, which is then completed 
upon the actual spinning machine. These yarns exhibit increased strength 
as compared with pulp yarns, without decrease in softness and flexibility. 
It has been recognized that—depending on furnish and use requirements— 
each yarn has an optimum degree of twist and moistening, both of which 
exert an influence on strength properties. The wet strength is usually 40-50% 
lower than the dry strength; by the selection of suitable impregnating agents, 
the wet-strength values have been raised to 60-75% and in some cases even 
to 100% of the dry strength. The strength properties of all pulp and paper 
yarns have also been greatly improved by using the correct furnish, air- 
conditioned spinning rooms, suitable impregnating agents and procedures, and 
certain constructional “developments of the spinning machines. ES: 


Wurz, Otto. The manufacture of safety papers. Svensk Pap- 
perstidn. 51, no. 13: 298 (July 15, 1948). [In German] 


A brief outline is given of the manufacture of safety papers for checks, 
bank notes, bonds, drafts, etc., which are treated to make visible any attempt 
to erase or change anything written or printed on their faces. The protective 
chemicals are usually added in the beater; they react with alkalies and acids, 
as well as with reducing and oxidizing agents. The reaction produced must 
be permanent. Care must be taken not to overload the papers with chemicals, 
or their general sensitivity (yellowing and brittleness) will also be enhanced. 
The raw material employed is usually bleached spruce or aspen sulfite, some- 
times in combination with various percentages of bleached rag pulp (cotton 
or linen). Bewoid sizing with animal size and starch is recommended. Ink 
strokes must not spread on the surface or show or strike through the paper. 
Intricate watermarks may be incorporated by means of dandy rolls. Two 
recipes of impregnating agents for check paper are given. In conclusion, 
brief reference is made to the possibilities of laminating two thin sheets of 
paper with the protective means (reagents, print with sensitive inks, water- 
marks, etc.) between. E 


YowELt, L. Q. Heat now—seal later. Am. Paper Merchant 45, 
no. 8: 27 (August, 1948). 


A heat-seal paper (287 Heat Seal Label Paper) has been developed which 
can be preheated and applied 20 seconds later. It is a combination of natural 
and synthetic resins and a high grade printing or label paper. 302 Heat Seal 
Label Paper is similar in construction to 287, but does not have the delayed 
tack property. These label papers are applicable to moistureproof cellophane, 
waxed paper, aluminum, cellulose acetate-type plastic, glassware, and hard 
rubber. Each of the papers can also be used on other surfaces. Heat sealing 
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is accomplished at 200-250° F. and at pressures of 10-20 p.s.i., depending on 
the material to which the label is heat sealed. R.R. 


PATENTS 


West, CLARENCE J. United States patents on papermaking ; 
second quarter, 1948. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 6: 55-7 [T.S. 344- 
6] (Aug. 5, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 613. 


A list of U. S. patents on papermaking for the second quarter of 1948 is 
presented. B.S. 


PERIODICALS, SCIENTIFIC 


MAcDONALD, R. G. Factual wealth and material wealth. TAPPI 
Bull. no. 87: 2 p. (June 28, 1948). 


The Executive Committee of TAPPI has voted to establish an Association 
magazine, to begin as a monthly publication in January, 1949, and to be 
known as TAPPI. The new periodical will serve the industry by reporting 
the progress of research and the daily application of the results of research. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—OIL PENETRATION 


Maney, H. Penetration test. Modern Packaging 21, no. 12: 
152-3 (August, 1948). 

An illustrated description is given of the new Bekk prism permeability 
apparatus for testing the resistance of wrapping materials to penetration by 
liquids, The basic principle of the apparatus is the fact that a sheet of paper, 
acting as a base for a glass prism, also reflects some of the incident light. 
When a liquid penetrates through the paper to this paper-glass contact, the 
reflected light beam is temporarily interrupted and, thereafter, much less 
light is reflected. The effect is easy to observe under conditions where most 
of the stray light of a room is kept out and provides a sensitive detector of 
the instant when a liquid has just penetrated a paper surface. When testing 
greaseproof and similar wraps for protection against thick oils, greases, and 
fats, it is essential to remember that the viscosity of such viscous liquids 
changes rapidly with temperature and partly controls the penetration time. 
Temperature and relative humidity should, therefore, be kept constant, if 
possible. A modification of this apparatus is described which measures transu- 
dation at moderate pressures. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—POROSITY 
ENGELHARDT, GUNTHER. The significance of porosity of packag- 
ing materials and its measurement by air permeability. Deutsche 
Papier Ztg. 1, no. 5/6: 97-100 (December, 1947) ; 2, no. 1: 12-15 
(January, 1948). [In German] 


The author discusses briefly the functions of a packaging material, such 
as retention of the contents of a package, prevention of the loss of volatile 
or liquid components of the packaged material, and prevention of entry of 
undesired foreign materials. He notes that porosity is desirable in some 
packaging materials and undesirable in others. It is recommended that 
porosity be measured by air permeability. Results of a study of vegetable 
parchment and five glassine papers show a correlation between oil resistance 
and air permeability. The applicability of Poiseuille’s law of capillary flow 
to the passage of air through the pores of spray-coated paperbo: eet is demon- 
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strated through data showing proportionality of volume rate of air flow and 
pressure difference. The recommended method of measuring air permeability 
is a simplification of a method described by Wolodkewitsch (cf. B.LP.C. 
14: 93). The essential apparatus is described, without sketches, as conven- 
tional volumetric gas analysis equipment. The calibration of the apparatus 
and the corrections to be applied are described briefly. G.R.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PRINTABILITY 


BERBERICH, Otto P., ENGELHART, Louts F., and ZUCKER, MIL- 
TON. Testing printability of paper with ink. II. Paper Trade J. 
127, no. 7: 53-7 [T.S. 348-52] no. 9: 53-4 [T.S. 363-4] (Aug. 12, 
26, 1948); Am. Ink Maker 26, no. 7: 26-8, 59; no. 8: 26-8, 51 
(July, August, 1948). 

The authors describe modifications of the method developed by Weymouth 
(cf. B.I.P.C. 12: 292-3) for determining the printing qualities of paper. The 
No. 4 Vandercock or Hacker test press, the application of the ink to the 
rollers, the preparation of test samples, and printability tests using solid and 
halftone plates are discussed. The tests include: ease of impression or cover- 
age, blottability (receptivity), evenness and rapidity of ink absorption, degree 
of offset (speed of absorption), relative show-through and strike-through, 
drying speed, and picking. Many of the experimental coatings recently pro- 
duced by the mills contain binders which render the Dennison wax test 
unreliable. The pick test on the press is made by successively printing the 
paper with inks of graded, progressively increasing tack. The method is 
strictly comparative rather than absolute, since the film thickness of the ink, 
its temperature, the humidity, the type of plate, and the speed of pulling 
influence the picking. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—SCREEN ANALYSIS 


BrecuT, W., and Hott, M. Determination of coarse impurities 
and fiber fractionation in a single apparatus. Das Papier 2, no. 5/6: 
85-92; no. 7/8: 138-42 (March, April, 1948). [In German] 


The authors use the term “Splittergehalt” (1) in mechanical pulp in the 
sense that it includes wood, bast, and bark particles which are large and so 
inelastic that they may seriously interfere with sheet formation in a sub- 
sequent papermaking operation. The new laboratory screen (II)—although 
externally resembling that of the Norwegian Research Institute for the Paper 
Industry—is built on a different principle and is capable of both screening 
out (I) and fractionating the fibrous portions of the pulp. Details of (II) 
(with drawing), and its dimensions and operation are given. The mean 
relative error in determining (I) is 5.03% (with an absolute error of only 
0.17%). As the result of a series of experiments with various samples of 
very fine, fine, normal, and coarse groundwood and with tailings (to be sent 
to the refiner), the authors classify the different stocks in terms of the 
percentage of (I). Their studies were also extended to commercial tailings, 
some of which contained over 50% (1). The use of (II) for fiber fraction- 
ation of mechanical and chemical pulps and regenerated paper stock is given 
in detail. The relation between fiber fractions present in a specific pulp and 
the conditions of beating is treated briefly. (II) is being built by Wolff & 
Sohne, Diiren/Rhineland, Germany. 18 references. L.E.W. 


STEINLIN, RoBert, and KLEMM, Kart HEINz. Practical evalua- 
tion of the fiber fractionation apparatus developed by Brecht and 
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Holl. Das Papier 2, no. 5/6: 92-4 (March, 1948). [In German] 
cf. abstract above. 


Experiments indicate that the new Brecht-Holl apparatus serves equally 
as well as the Research Flour Tester of Klem-Hurum and the Swedish H.S. 
tester in the fractionation of groundwood pulp. Comparative studies include 
the effect of length of washing, water pressure, etc. Tabulated data and 
graphs are included. L.E.W. 












































STEINLIN, ROBERT, and KLEMM, Kart HEINz. The present 


status of screen analysis in controlling production in groundwood 
mills. Das Papier 2, no. 7/8: 130-8 (April, 1948). [In German] 


The authors give tabular summaries showing the relationship between 
screen analyses, pulp strength, and operating condi:ions in the mill, in which 
the results of a four-day mill run are followed. The difficulty in applying 
analytical data to current mill control is stressed. Special reference is made 
to the Brecht and Heiniger wet-strength tester (cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 574-5) 
which may serve to bridge an important gap in present-day testing of ground- 
wood. However, fundamental studies of the quality of mechanical pulp are 
still essential. 20 references, 10 photomicrographs, and diagrams illustrating 
the wide fluctuations in pulp quality are given. L.E.W. 


PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 


Westwater, J. W. Oxygen absorption by cast plastic films. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 40, no. 8: 1494-1500 (August, 1948). 


To determine the oxygen absorption ability of different plastic materials, 
cast films of 98 commercial plastics were exposed to dry oxygen at room 
temperature. A variety of solvents was used for the casting medium, and 
film thicknesses were varied from 0.65 to 1.94 mils. Glass was used as the 
material coated. Weight determinations were made at regular intervals. For 
a thickness of 0.5 mil and a time of 10 days, some films gained up to 6% 
in weight; a few resins lost weight. The effects of time, solvent, pressure, 
and film thickness are illustrated. The data suggest that plastic films contain 
both oriented and unoriented molecules, with the ratio depending on the 
polymer type, film thickness, and choice of solvent. Highly oriented films and 
poorly oriented films are not reactive toward oxygen to the same degree. 
Observations of secondary interest, concerning solvent retention, aging, and 
effect of light, are also included. 36 references. ES. 


PLASTICS 


Anon. Plastics from cottonseed hulls. Chemurgic Digest 7, no. 
8: 13-15 (August, 1948). 

Plastone, a thermosetting molding powder with a filler of cottonseed hulls, 
was developed at the University of Tennessee as part of a project to find 
new uses for cottonseed. The material and some of the products made from 
it—which include very wear-resistant wheels for the textile industry, radio 
cabinets, vacuum cleaner hoods, electrical fixtures, and automobile acces- 
sories—are manufactured under license by National Plastics, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn. The phenolic molding powder will not melt or warp if subjected to 
heat after fabrication. The resin and filler are mixed while the former is 
still a liquid; during mixing, the water is removed by vacuum. A description 
is given of the manufacturing process. RR. 


Mecson, N. J. L., and others. Plastics. Repts. Progress Applied 
Chem. 32: 258-84 (1947) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 701. 
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Members of the Plastics Group of the Society of Chemical Industry review 
the 1947 developments in plastics as follows: Megson, N. J. L. Introduction, 
p. 258-9; Crawford, J. W. C. Polymerization products (including polyethy- 
lene, pulystyrene, halogenated polystyrenes, polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl 
fluoride, polytetrafluoroethylene, polymethacrylic esters, crosslinked polymers, 
and polymerization catalysis, 75 references), p. 259-67; Whitehouse, A. A. K. 
Polycondensation products (including phenolic plastics, furan resins, amino 
plastics, polyesters, polyamides, polyurethanes, and silicones, 62 references), 
p. 268-78; and Friend, N. A. C. Plastics from natural polymers (including 
cellulosic plastics, solvents and plasticizers, and protein plastics, 43 refer- 
ences), p. 279-84. R.R. 


PLASTICS—-TESTING 


GALLAGHER, MILTON, and Seymour, RayMonp B. Laminates 
from purified cotton linters sheet. Modern Plastics 25, no. 12: 117- 
18, 171-3 (August, 1948). 

The authors describe an investigation on the reinforcement of plastics with 
a purified cotton linters sheet manufactured by the Southern Chemical Cotton 
Co., which sponsored the program. The sheet was designated as Grade 10, 
having a thickness of 0.045 inch and weighing 40.6 g./sq. ft. The sheets were 
highly absorbent, clear white in color, and contained 99% a-cellulose. Second- 
cut cotton linters, having a fiber length of 0.1 inch or less, served as the raw 
material. The sheets were impregnated with polyester, phenolic, and thermo- 
plastic resins, and the built-up laminates were cured after removal of solvent 
and/or air, as required. For the determination of tensile, compressive, and 
flexural strengths, as well as Young’s modulus in flexure, a model K Dillon 
testing machine and A.S.T.M. standard methods were used; the details of the 
preparation of the specimens and the testing procedures are given and the 
results are presented in four tables. Most test panels contained five plies of 
cotton sheet, unless otherwise indicated. It was found that the directional 
effects introduced by the Fourdrinier machine were not sufficient to warrant 
the use of special precautions along this line; the fibers may be assumed to 
be randomly oriented. The properties of the laminates made with polyester 
resins depended to a great extent on the resin used. The properties of phenolic 
laminates were, in general, not superior to those of the polyester type, with 
the exception of tensile strength, which was mostly higher. The properties 
of laminates obtained with Geon 11X latex compared favorably with those 
of the two other groups. The data by previous investigators concerning the 
influence of fiber length were confirmed, which is important in securing high 
tensile strength laminates, although this factor may also be controlled by the 
proper choice of resin. E.S. 


POLYMERIZATION 


ScHwartTz, E., and ZIMMERMANN, W. A simple procedure for 
determining the degree of polymerization of regenerated celluloses 
and for the quantitative separation of cotton and rayon. Melliand 
Textilber. 22, no. 10: 525-7 (October, 1941). [In German] 


Regenerated cellulose fibers with an average D.P. of less than 600 dissolve 
almost completely in 10% caustic soda solution at —5° C. after preliminary 
swelling with water. The D.P. can be determined from the viscosity of these 
solutions according to Staudinger’s equation with the constant Km = 7 x 10%. 
Only about 2% of ordinary cotton is dissolved under the above conditions, 
whereas badly damaged cotton is slightly more soluble. On the basis of these 
results, a simple procedure was developed for determining the D.P. of 
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regenerated celluloses and mixtures of cotton and rayon, depending on vis- 
cosity measurements. With ordinary commercial cottons—provided that they 
are not overbleached or otherwise badly damaged—it is possible to determine 
in one step the D.P. of the rayon and the ratio of cotton to rayon. The D.P. 
of the cotton is determined separately. Tabulated data are included. 12 ref- 
erences. E.S. 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


CLARKE, EpMuND. Aspects of print. Paper-Maker 116, no. 1: 
TS 1-3 (July, 1948) ; Paper Market: 159, 161-2 (June, 1948). 

The author presents a history of typography, stressing the contributions of 
Baskerville and William Morris. From their work may be seen the impor- 
tance of paper finishes which must keep pace with fashions in type design. 
For quality work, the paper and ink must be compatible, and both must be 
compatible with the printing press conditions. The ways in which paper dries, 
the three main printing processes and the suitable papers for each, and the 
difficulty of paper stretch are discussed. R.R 


Fox, ArLIE L. Register problems in corrugated box printing. 
Fibre Containers 33, no. 7: 76-7 (July, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
622-3. 


An illustrated description is given of the Opti-Chek, a visual die register 
mounting and proofing machine, which presents amazing possibilities to 
users of rubber printing dies for corrugated boxes. A revolutionary feature 
is a special new optical device which allows the operator to line up two-color 
rubber dies in perfect register by eye. Color dies can be permanently mounted 
“in the curve” on the device after they have been registered, thus increasing 
the life of the dies considerably. Another advantage is that color proofs 
can be made on the machine. A valuable supplemental advantage lies in the 
fact that, after the job has been completed, the dies can be stored, com- 
pletely mounted and in perfect register; when reprint orders are received, 
the dies are ready for the press. R.R. 


Kotte, Hans. The printing of gummed papers. Deutsche Papier 
Ztg. 1, no. 5/6: 101-3 (December, 1947). [In German] 


Since gummed paper is particularly sensitive to changes in humidity—the 
paper and adhesive layer each reacting in a different manner—uniform 
moisture conditions in the printing room are essential; the gummed paper 
should be left in the original wrappers as long as possible prior to use. It 
has the advantage that it is less influenced by static electricity. The wrappers 
should be impermeable to water and water vapor and the storage room dry 
and cool. Prior to printing, the wrapped reams should be brought early into 
the printing room and stored flat away from open windows or the heating 
plant. Since gummed papers are somewhat harder than ordinary papers, the 
piles for cutting should not be too high; each half ream should be protected 
by a stiff cardboard on top and bottom. After printing, the sheets should be 
stored flat in low piles, the height depending on the extent of the surface 
which has been covered with the print. When cutting or die-cutting after 
printing, low piles (about 250 sheets) with a strong board on top and bottom 
should be used; this will prevent sliding of individual sheets and prevent the 
possible contact of the moisture of hands with the gummed surface. Slip- 
sheeting with waxed paper is not recommended. Immediate correct wrapping 
of the printed matter is important, preferably in piles of a size requested 
and used by the consumer who should be asked about his preference. In 
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printing, cheap colors should be avoided. The printing speeds are usually 
somewhat lower than with ordinary paper. In piling, sheets should be placed 
accurately one on top of the other; this will prevent curling. If a second 
color is to be printed, each pile should be immediately wrapped after applica- 
tion of the first color to preserve the original moisture content. This pre- 
caution applies particularly to nonconditioned printing rooms. In conclusion, 
brief recommendations are given for printing on the gummed side of the 
sheet. Special colors are usually not required, although they should not be 
sticky. The addition of a cobalt drier is recommended, because the color 
cannot be absorbed by the paper. Since printing decreases the adhesive power 
of the treated surface, a nonprinted margin on all sides is recommended, 
which will keep its full adhesive power. ES. 


TYLER, JoHN E, Gravure-ink viscosity indicator. Interchem. Rev. 
7, no. 1: 22-6 (Spring, 1948). 

Following a brief consideration of some of the printing problems which 
have arisen through the use of high-speed presses and their solution, the 
author discusses the development of and describes the Interchemical Con- 
tinuous Viscosity Indicator, designed specifically for gravure ink having a 
viscosity range of 3-20 centipoises. The flow of a jet of ink is observed 
with the indicator, the angle of trajectory increasing and decreasing with 
viscosity changes. Whenever the stream drops below a given point, solvent 
is added to the ink in the fountain until the jet returns to its initial posi- 
tion. R.R. 

RAW MATERIALS 


30as, I. H. A review of Australia’s raw material position for 
pulp and paper. Proc. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 
1: 20-30 (December, 1947). 


Hardwood timber and sources of longer fiber are the chief raw materials 
needed by the Australian pulp industry. About 1% of the country is reserved 
for forestry; of this, only about 0.6% is good forest country. However, if a 
good share of the wood needed is taken as thinnings from regrowth areas, 
sawmills are integrated with pulp production, and forest fires are controlled, 
Australia can afford a large pulp industry. Following a survey of the hard- 
wood situation in the various states, sources of long fiber are discussed. 
Australia is very deficient in softwoods ; those which are native to the country 
are so valuable and so near exhaustion, that only the waste from the timber 
and plywood industries could be used for pulp. The present cut of pulpwood 
yields about 2500 tons of pulp. There is a possible source of softwood pulp 
in the large areas of pine, mainly P. radiata, in New Zealand. In conclusion, 
the author considers the grasses as a source of pulp. R.R. 


JayMeE, Georc, HINDENBURG, KLAUS-GUNTHER, and HARDERS- 
STEINHAUSER, MARIANNE. A comparison of the suitability of 
various annual plants as raw materials for the manufacture of 
sulfate pulps. Das Papier 2, no. 3/4: 45-56; no. 5/6: 95-105 
(February, March, 1948). [In German] 


The following annual plant products were examined: heather, yellow lupine 
stalks, melilot stalks, amago stalks, goldenrod stalks, blue and white lupine 
stalks, Greek and German Arundo donax stalks, Canna brava stalks, sun- 
flower stalks, the woody portions of the grapevine, stinging nettle waste, 
hemp (resulting from crop failure), cornstalks with leaves, fruit residues 
(from cider presses), yucca fiber waste, hop vines and spent hops, Jerusalem 
artichoke stalks, potato tops, cat tails (stalks and rhizomes), oat hulls, 
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sorghum stalks, rye straw, Polygonum cuspidatum stalks, wheat straw, to- 
bacco stalks, castor oil plant root stock and stalks, and Scotch thistle (leaves 
and stalks). These were compared with one-year old poplar shoots (barked 
and unbarked). In most cases, photomicrographs are given (which are to 
form the basis of a future fiber atlas of annual plants). The source of 
materials, percentages of ash (which ranged from 1.2% for heather to 23.1% 
for thistle leaves), of pentosans (ranging from 13.8% for fruit residues to 
32.4% for oat hulls), and of Halse lignin (ranging from 14.07% for hemp 
to 35.6% for yucca fiber waste) are given. The authors also determined the 
yields of unbleached sulfate pulps (under conditions giving the highest attain- 
able pulp strengths) ; these varied from about 17.8% for Jerusalem artichoke 
stalks to 53.1% for potato tops. In each case, tabulated data give the alkaline 
concentrations used, the maximum cooking temperatures, time held at this 
temperature, and residual lignin content in the pulps (ranging from 0.51% 
in sorghum to 10.7% in the wood of vines). The authors also developed a 
mathematical expression “cooking degree” (I) which equals [maximum 
temperature of cook + 5 times digestion period in hours at this temperature] 
xX residual lignin X sodium concentration. This ranged from 153 for sorghum 
up to 5894 for Jerusalem artichoke, the most readily pulped raw materials 
naturally showing the lowest (1). In the case of unbleached pulps beaten to 
65° S.-R., the lowest breaking length (3350 m.) was that of cat-tail rhizomes, 
whereas the highest (10,400 m.) was shown by wheat straw pulp. Folding 
endurance was lowest for spent hops pulp (at 79° S.-R.) and highest for 
the castor plant (7570), the latter comparing favorably with 8410 double 
folds shown by unbarked poplar shoots. The lowest Brecht-Imset internal 
tearing resistance value (31) was shown by a sample of spent hops pulp, 
whereas a sample of pulp from hop vines showed the high figure of 224, 
approaching 265, the highest number given in this series by hemp pulp. In 
general, the fiber lengths of the various pulps were quite low, ranging from 
0.1-1.1 mm. (in heather) to 0.1-5 mm. (in the case of Greek Arundo donax). 
An exception was the hemp pulp, which ranged from 0.5-35 mm. The over-all 
strength quality number (cf. Jayme and Mo, B.I.P.C. 12: 95-6) for the 
unbleached pulp ranged from 14.6 at 65° S.-R. (for cat-tail rhizomes) to 
110.2 (for castor oil plant root stock at 52° S.-R., which was the same as 
that obtained from poplar-shoot pulp). The relationships between mean fiber 
length and over-all strength quality number (as well as breaking length, 
folding endurance, and internal tear) are shown graphically. The term 
“Ergiebigkeit” (I1)—ordinarily translated as yield—is used mathematically 
in the sense that it indicates the [ (percentage of unbleached pulp) x (over- 
all strength quality number at 65° S.-R.)]/100, the highest value (49.92) 
being shown by the castor oil plant root pulp and the lowest (1.97) by potato 
top pulp. The “over-all suitability number” ([II] x 100)/(1)) was !owest 
(0.12) in the case of Jerusalem artichoke stalk pulp and highest (19.4) in 
the case of sorghum stalk pulp. Twenty-two of the various pulps showed 
wide variations in chlorine consumption on bleaching; the highest require- 
ments were those of the lupines, tobacco stalks, amago stalks, and the cat- 
tail pulps, whereas oat-hull pulps and sorghum stalks showed the lowest 
chlorine consumption. The latter also showed the highest brightness. Among 
the bleached pulps, Greek Arundo donax gave the highest (89.3%) a-cellu- 
lose contents. Sorghum stalk pulp showed the highest pentosan content 
(30.21%). Of all the bleached pulps, potato tops showed the lowest breaking 
length, internal tear, and folding endurance. The bleached castor oil plant 
stalk pulp showed the highest over-all strength and also the highest over-all 
quality and total suitability numbers, although the breaking length of bleached 
rye straw and the internal tear of the pulp from stinging nettles were the 
highest of the entire group. The authors emphasize the fact that their data 
(given in 20 tables) are incomplete. In general, the ash content of annual 
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plants is far higher than that of woods and the pentosan content is greater 
than that of spruce and sometimes exceeds that of beechwood. The pulps 
are morphologically very heterogeneous. The following raw materials are 
definitely not satisfactory: potato tops, cat-tails, hop vines and spent hops, 
fruit residues, Jerusalem artichokes, Scotch thistles, heather, yucca fiber 
waste, stinging nettle waste, oat hulls, goldenrod, the lupines, and melilot. 
Most of the annual plants are less satisfactory materials than are the cereal 
straws which, however, are surpassed by one-year old poplar shoots—which 
are themselves less satisfactory than older poplarwood—and also by corn and 
sorghum stalks (neither of which are widespread in Germany). It appears 
that, for sulfate pulping in Germany, the only annual plants deserving real 
consideration are the cereal straws. At best, the others are only substitutes 
which, however, may serve in the production of furfural. 29 references. 


L.E.W. 


McKenzir, HELEN M. Indigenous raw materials for papermak- 
ing. Proc. Tech. Sect., Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 27, 
no. 2: 375-92; discussion : 392-400 (December, 1946). 


During the war a number of different plants indigenous to Great Britain 
(meaning growing in the country, whether native or not) were studied for 
their suitability as papermaking raw materials in the laboratory and some 
also on a mill scale. The laboratory was equipped with a rotary boiler 
holding over 2 pounds of stuff; a gas-heated boiler generated steam at 60 
pounds pressure (although during the war, this pressure was not always 
reached). The mill was equipped with esparto boilers of the vomiting type, 
which were operated at 75 pounds pressure. The fact that the laboratory 
boiler was a rotating one and the mill digesters of the stationery type had 
the result, in some cases, that laboratory expectations were not fulfilled on a 
mill scale. The first investigations were carried out on softwoods; however, 
the boiler was not suitable for digestion at high pressures with calcium bisul- 
fite. The hardwoods studied included: alder, apple, ash, aspen, beech, birch, 
cherry, horse chestnut, elm, hazel, laburnum, basswood, plane-tree, poplar, 
mountain ash, sycamore, oak, and willow, which were cooked with different 
concentrations of caustic soda (7-10%). The results obtained are tabulated, 
basswood (48%) and willow (52.7%) giving the highest yields. A relationship 
was established between the width of the wood vessels and the ease of pulping 
of a species. Blocks of birch cut across and along the grain and boiled in 
28% caustic soda (on the weight of the wood) at 60 pounds pressure for 
seven hours showed that the higher percentage pulped was obtained when 
the wood was cut across the grain, and the higher unpulped residue was 
obtained when cut along the grain. Mill scale digestions were made with 
beech, birch, and willow, although the last of the three was not cooked 
alone, but together with birch. Beech was not found satisfactory for mill 
use. Birch gave a pulp yield of 35% when cooked with 28% caustic soda at 
70 pounds pressure for seven hours. Birch pulp was found to improve the 
bulk and harshness of straw papers, when a mixed birch-straw furnish was 
used. Willow seems to pulp as readily as birch. Mixed wood waste, particu- 
larly if consisting of softwoods and hardwoods, is not a successful raw 
material; each species should be cooked by itself. The use of such waste 
is, naturally, contingent on a suitable local supply. Other materials investi- 
gated included straw (oat, wheat, and flax), grasses and reeds, and mis- 
cellaneous materials (bracken, nettles, thistles, raspberry canes, potato haulms, 
oat hulls, pea and bean pods, sunflower stalks, hop vines, etc.). The results 
are tabulated. From all these data the conclusion is drawn that the only 
feasible materials are certain woods and straws. As a country, Great Britain 
fares rather badly in raw materials for papermaking. 
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Knewstues, J. J. Other fibrous raw materials. Proc. Australian 
Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 39-45; discussion: 46-8 (De- 
cember, 1947). 


The prospects for utilizing many potential sources of cellulose for paper- 
making are not bright. Distances are so great that long hauls might be 
necessary; the storage problems of agricultural wastes present a further 
disadvantage. A discussion is given of the potentially useful fibers for 
Australian papermaking, such as flax, ramie, banana leaves, Manila hemp, 
cereal straws, bagasse, esparto, Arundo donax, bamboo, and a seaweed (Post- 
donia australis). R.R. 


REPORTS—PREPARATION 


BENNETT, JOHN B. The technical report and its problems. Chem. 
Eng. News 36, no. 33: 2435-6 (Aug. 16, 1948). 

The author outlines briefly the requirements of a technical report and the 
organization and subdivision of its various sections. Recommendations are 
given for the over-all form; the means are explained by which the technical 
worker can be educated to master the necessary techniques. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Harrison, V. G. W. Paper and allied technology in Holland; 
report on two “paper technical days.” Impressions of the Nether- 
lands. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 129, no. 25: 1638, 1640, 1644, 
1646, 1650; no. 26: 1714, 1752, 1754-6 (June 17, 24, 1948). 


Invited to present a paper before the Dutch Bond voor Materialienkennis 
(Alliance for the Knowledge of Materials), the author attended the meetings 
of the two “Paper-technical Days” in Delft and Amsterdam and gives a 
report of his experiences and impressions. The Alliance has set up five 
“circles” for the detailed study of certain materials, one of these covering 
fibers and cellulose. The first session in Delft included the presentation of 
three papers and a visit to the Vezelinstituut T.N.O. which concerns itself 
with all fibers including those used in textiles, but not with printing and ink- 
making problems. A description of the activities and equipment of this in- 
stitute is given. The second session in Amsterdam included the presentation of 
two papers and two American sound films and the inspection of the Instituut 
voor Graphische Techniek T.N.O., in which all problems related to the 
printing industry are studied. The outstanding impression gained by the 
author during his conversations with Dutch scientists was of the need for 
international co-operation in research, such as frequent international con- 
ferences, exchange of information, and contacts of research staffs. E.S. 


Jensen, WatpeMar. The Institute for Wood Chemistry at 
Abo Akademi. Finnish Paper Timber J. 30, no. 7 A: 36-8 (April, 
1948). [In Swedish; English summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 395-6. 

The activities of the institute during the year 1947 are reviewed, including 
changes in personnel, dissertations, research, additional equipment, and plans 
for the future. Professor F. W. Klingstedt—who had occupied the chair for 
wood chemistry at Abo Akademi since 1930—retired and Professor Helge 
Aspelund (professor of organic chemistry) was appointed in his place. The 
author of the present review has been in charge of the management of the 
institute, its tuition, and research. E.S. 
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ROSIN 


HicuTower, J. V. Naval stores new plant does old job better. 
Chem. Eng. 55, no. 8: 108-9 (August, 1948). 


The Oakdale, La., solvent extraction and steam distillation plant of New- 
port Industries features continuous, rather than batch operation at several 
points, the use of a combination aromatic-naphtha solvent giving higher rosin 
yields, more efficient methods of handling the stumpwood at the plant, and the 
installation of as much unhoused equipment as possible to eliminate expensive 
buildings and reduce the fire hazard. It processes 500 tons of pine stumps per 
24 hours, producing therefrom about 100 tons of rosin and 6000 gallons of 
oils, which are manufactured into turpentine, pine oil, and dipentene. R.R. 


SEMI-CHEMICAL PULPING PROCESS 


BoucHayeR, HuBert. Comparison of various methods used in 
the production of semichemical pulps from beechwood. Papeterie 
70, no. 6: 162-3, 165, 167, 169, 171 (June, 1948). [In French] 


In the semichemical pulping of beechwood, the soda (I), sulfate (II), and 
neutral sulfite (III) methods were compared. In (I), the caustic soda used 
was 10% of the weight of the wood. In (II), cooks were carried out with 
8% caustic soda and 2.05% sodium sulfide, and in (III), 10% sodium sulfite 
and 5% sodium bicarbonate were used on the basis of the wood. In all cases, 
2500 cc. of the liquor and 1000 g. of wood (on the dry basis) were used, and 
the maximum temperature of 150° C., reached within almost two hours, was 
maintained for three hours. The yields of unbieached pulp obtained for (1), 
(II), and (III) were, respectively, 75.1%, 72.4%, and 80.7%, whereas the 
corresponding bleached pulp yields were 49%, 50.4%, and 56.5%. Extractions 
with larger amounts of chemicals (i.e., true chemical cooks) at maximum 
temperature of 170° C. showed great yield decreases of unbleached soda and 
sulfate pulp. In the former case (with 20% caustic soda), the bleached yield 
(48.6%), however, was not significantly different from that of (I). On the 
other hand, bleached kraft pulp yields differed markedly. In the case of un- 
bleached semichemical pulps, kraft showed the greatest over-all strength 
properties. This was especially noticeable in the case of bursting strength and 
folding endurance. On the other hand, there were no outstanding differences in 
physical properties of bleached pulps from (1), (II), or (III), when the 
three-step bleach was used. The bleach consumption was highest in the case 
of (II). Bleached semichemical pulps were definitely stronger than were the 
corresponding unbleached pulps. In general, bleached pulp obtained from 
(III) was hydrated more rapidly than were corresponding pulps obtained by 
means of (I) and (II); similarly, (III) pulps showed greater greaseproofness 
and greater brightness than those obtained by (I) and (II). Superior pulps 
could be obtained from birchwood by the processes described above. L.E.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ANon. It’s the nuts and bolts that led to this new use for cor- 
rugated containers. Shears 66, no. 667: 35-6 (August, 1948) ; 
Packaging Parade 16, no. 188: 89 (September, 1948). 


Oil-resistant corrugated shipping containers in palletized loads are now being 
used to distribute nuts, bolts, and collateral parts at a lower cost than the old 
wirebound boxes. The new box contains an inner liner and an insert impreg- 
nated with a secret formula (G-9), to retard the seepage of the oil remaining 
on the contents. The single-wall, B-flute container tests 350 pounds, is wire 
stitched, and carries about 100 pounds, R.R. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILRoaps. Container Committee. 
Container Committee probes new tray-pack apple box. Shears 66, 
no. 667: 44-5 (July, 1948). 

A proposal has been made to the Association of American Railroads sug- 
gesting the cancellation of the present fiberboard tray-pack apple box (con- 
tainer No. 6060) and the substitution of a box of solid fiberboard 0.08 inch 
thick and possessing a minimum Mullen or Cady test of 200 pounds. The board 
must possess proper bending qualities and must be made of three or more plies, 
none of which are less than 0.016 inch thick. The body of the box must be 
made of three pieces, one to form the sides and ends, another the bottom and 
second thickness on the sides, and the third to telescope into the others, The 
box must contain not less than four trays. A detailed description is given. 

RR 


Rusu, Davin M. Standard pre-packed units cut Ansco’s shipping 
cost. Modern Packaging 21, no. 12: 138-9 (August, 1948). 


A new standard shipping container program initiated by Ansco, photo- 
graphic materials manufacturers, has resulted in the use of only 32 sizes of 
shipping containers for about 800 products. The wire-bound wooden cases 
formerly used had a shipping weight of 150-350 pounds; the re-usable cor- 
rugated containers now employed have a shipping weight of 35-50 pounds. 
Packing material and labor costs have decreased considerably, the packing 
speed has increased, critical storage space has been eased, damages have been 
reduced, and dealer service has been improved by reducing the time required to 
fill orders with standard prepacked units. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


Kotte, Hans. Recent developments in the manufacture of fiber 
drums in the United States. Neue Deutsche Papier-Ztg. 2, no. 7: 
180-1 (April 15, 1948). [In German] 

Brief reference is made to wartime developments in fiber drums and their 
constructions, such as the types known as Fibrepak, Leverpak, and Stapak. 


In conclusion, mention is made of the fiber drum which is designed to replace 
wooden kegs for the packaging of nails (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 262). ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FROZEN FOODS 


Anon. Corrugated ships frozen turkeys. Am. Boxmaker 37, no. 
8:9 (August, 1948) ; Packaging Parade 16, no. 187: 76 (August, 
1948) ; Shears 66, no. 668: 38 (August, 1948). 


Frozen turkeys are now shipped throughout the country from a farm in 
New York without being kept under refrigeration during transit. The quick 
frozen poultry is packaged at 33° F. in units called Insulpak. The turkeys are 
wrapped in Pliofilm, which is heat sealed, and then placed in an inner cor- 
rugated box, which is sealed. An inch-thick Thermokraft lining of corrugated 
board completely surrounds this inner box; this is then placed in a larger 
corrugated container, which is also sealed. Shipments are made by parcel 
post, express, and air, depending on the distance involved. R.R. 


KetcuuM, Howarp. Housewives prefer “window-type” frozen 
food packages, national survey discloses. Packaging Parade 16, no. 


186: 60-1 (July, 1948). 
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During a consumer preference survey on frozen food packaging, 47.7% 
of the housewives interviewed favored paperboard packages with cellophane 
windows, 37.7% all paperboard containers, 10.8% aluminum foil, and 2.8% 
glass. Packages which illustrated the food within were chosen by 60.8%, in 
preference to other illustrations. Housewives were concerned about the pos- 
sibility of foods being bruised because of weak packaging materials. Color 
preference varied in different sections of the country. The author emphasizes 
the importance of the sales appeal of a package in the modern — 
store. R.R. 


MarRATHON Corporation, Menasha, Wis. New packaging for 
frozen fruits and vegetables. Packaging Parade 16, no. 187: 79 
(August, 1948). 

The new Freeztex frozen fruit and vegetable package consists of the Mara- 
pak moisture-vaporproof package enclosed in a protective outer carton of 
sturdy paperboard. The carton is made of heavy, high- grade, duo-waxed, 
bleached sulfite, manila-lined paperboard ; lock end construction ensures easy 
positive closure. The bag is made of heavy, wet-strength, plasticized, fully 
bleached paper, the characteristics of which do not change under extreme 
temperature fluctuations or continued storage at 0°. Special processing pro- 
vides stretchability, allowing the bags to withstand a 3% expansion of the 
contents during freezing. The bag coating is a moisture-vaporproof, heat- 
sealing, wax-rubber-type, odorless, and tasteless formulation, which remains 
soft and pliable at extreme temperature changes; it seals readily at 180- — F. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—MULTIWALL BAGS 


St. Recis PAPER Company, New York. New system for packing 
citrus fruits uses special chemically treated multiwall bag. Packag- 
ing Parade 16, no. 186: 38 (July, 1948). 


A new system for the commercial packing of citrus fruit effects a reduction 
in packaging costs and fruit spoilage and shrinkage, and permits easier 
handling. The new Citrobag is used with a mechanical packer, which is 
described and illustrated. The inner wall of the Citrobag is chemically treated 
kraft paper; the two outer walls are of wet-strength paper treated with a 
compound which resists the effect of citrus juices. Tests show that Citrobag- 
packed oranges lose 2.45% by shrinkage in two weeks; those packed in con- 
tainers where the air has access to the fruit lose 7.48%. The use of the new 
container eliminates the need for plant and transit refrigeration, assures 
sanitary packaging, and speeds packaging. Approximately $175 is saved - 
car of fruit when the automatic packer and the new bag are used. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—PALLETIZING 


THe FisHer Bros. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Revolutionary 
method by which packaged products may remain palletized from 
point of manufacture to retail outlets. Packaging Parade 16, no. 
186: 86-7 (July, 1948). 

A new hydraulically operated tailgate unit, adaptable to any type of trailer 
and which is independent of the trailer, has a greater lifting and lowering 
capacity than any unit now on the market, plus exact leveling controls. Recent 
tests showed that a trailer load of pallets carrying cases totalling 18,120 
pounds, can be unloaded to the market floor level in 21 minutes. The platform 
can travel from 24 inches below the ground level to the trailer bed level, 
a total of 78 inches. Both the bed of the trailer and the elevator platform 
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are conveyorized with rolls 4 inches long, spaced on 4-inch centers. A special 

hand pallet truck with a 6-inch lift is used to assure clearance of conveyor 

rollers. R.R 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


Anon. The Conbur incline testing device. Shears 66, no. 668: 
35-6 (August, 1948). 

The Conbur incline tester, originated and designed by engineers of the 
Freight Container Bureau, is a device for testing the adequacy of shipping 
containers and methods of reinforcing them, of closing or sealing, and of 
applying inside blocking, cushioning, and padding, by causing stress and 
strain to be applied to a container through controlled impacts. A container, 
packed and sealed as for commercial shipment, is placed on a dolly—with 
free-running, ball-bearing wheels—on a 10° incline, straight, smooth track. 
The dolly with the container travels down the track to a sturdily built back- 
stop placed at 90° to the incline. The impact can be made on any or all faces 
of the container in rotation and against any edge or corner, by the use of a 
simple carriage placed on the dolly. Illustrations of the apparatus are in- 
cluded. R.R. 


EASTMAN Kopak Company. New testing procedure prevents 
over-packing, brings tangible packaging-shipping economies. Pack- 
aging Parade 16, no. 187: 72-3 (August, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
866. 


The Kodak package engineering service has devised tests which simulate 
62 forces that may act on a container from the time it is packed until it 
reaches the retail distributor. The four types of forces encountered are drop, 
impact, vibration, and compression. By using these tests, it was found that 
rolls of photographic paper could be safely packed and shipped in corrugated 
cases weighing less than 75 pounds when packed, instead of wooden boxes; 
the tare weight of the packaging materials could be reduced about 75%; the 
cost of packaging materials could be reduced about 60%; and the number of 
cubic feet of storage space necessary after packing was reduced approximately 
12%. Tentative shipping tests are being devised for other containers. The 
steps followed in the development of a new Kodak package are given and 
some of the testing procedures for shipping containers under 75 pounds are 
listed ; samples of the check-list forms used in these procedures are included. 


SLIME PREVENTION 


Horstey, J. Slime control and the prevention of bacteriological 
degradation of paper makers’ felts. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, 
no. 3: 148, 150, 152, 154; discussion: no. 4: 208, 210, 232 (July 15, 
22, 1948). 


After presenting a brief resume of the slime-forming organisms, the author 
discusses the slime troubles experienced by a board mill using 100% waste 
paper as furnish. Manual cleaning followed by applications of phenylmercuric 
acetate in high concentrations for a period of twelve hours during the annual 
summer holiday proved successful in clearing up the trouble. The method 
was repeated during regular shutdowns and found to justify the outlay 
incurred. At present, the mill is experimenting with a continuous drip feed 
technique employing Mycocide, an organic mercury compound; however, it is 
still too early to allow definite conclusions to be drawn. The suggestion was 
then put forward to impregnate machine felts with these organic compounds 
to prevent the degradation of felts. Experiments and the results obtained 
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are described. The pretreatment with Mycocide proved so successful that 
the co-operation of the mill’s felt supplier and the manufacturer of organo- 
mercurials was sought who developed a technique whereby the impregnation 
was carried out during the course of manufacture. An increase in production 
of the mercury-treated felts of 25% resulted during the warmer months of 
1947 when, theoretically, optimum conditions would have existed for bacterial 
activities. A number of interesting points were raised in the — 


discussion. 
SODA ASH 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Soda ash and caustic. Chem. Eng. 55, 
no. 8: 136-9 (August, 1948) ; cf. abstract below. 


A description and flowsheet are given of the process by which the Sosa 
Texcoco plant in Mexico produces soda ash and 50% caustic from the brines 
of Lake Texcoco. Illustrations of the plant are included. R.R. 


WittiaMs, Rocer, Jr. Sosa Texcoco. Chem. Eng. 55, no. 8: 96- 
8 (August, 1948) ; cf. abstract above. 


The new Sosa Texcoco soda ash and caustic plant near Mexico City, 
Mexico, will turn out 100 tons per day of soda ash, part of which will be 
used to produce 30 tons per day of 50% caustic. This will supply about 30% 
of Mexico’s requirements of these basic chemicals. The process consists of 
separating the sodi‘:. chloride and sodium carbonate in the natural brine by 
converting the carbonate to bicarbonate, with subsequent calcining of the 
bicarbonate to form soda ash. The caustic is produced by reacting soda ash 
and slaked lime. The author describes the processes of concentrating the brine 
and carbonation, the centrifuges, dryers, lime kilns, and steam plant, and the 
caustic reaction and production of the necessary carbon dioxide. R. 


SODIUM XYLENESULFONATE 


BootH, Harotp Simmons, and Everson, Howarp E. Hydro- 
tropic solubilities ; solubilities in 40 per cent sodium xylenesulfon- 
ate. Ind. Eng. Chem. 40, no. 8: 1491-3 (August, 1948); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 17: 283. 


A study was made of the solubility of a variety of materials in aqueous 
40% sodium xylenesulfonate solutions at 25° C. At the same time and under 
as nearly like conditions as possible, the solubility of these materials was 
determined in distilled water, affording a means of indicating the solvent 
power of the aqueous 40% sodium xylenesulfonate solutions. When the 
solubility of the solute in water is measurable, its solubility in aqueous 40% 
sodium xylenesulfonate is generally considerably greater than in water. This 
increase suggests the possible use of such solutions for carrying out reactions 
commercially and opens the way for new processes involving these solutions. 

E. 


14 references. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


CoLEMAN, Harorp F. Adequate packaging specifications. Fibre 
Containers 33, no. 7: 99-100 (July, 1948) ; Modern Packaging 21, 
no. 10: 144-5 (June, 1948). 


Any producer of finished packages can be efficient and operate at the lowest 
cost only if adequate specifications are set up for each part of the package, 
written so that anyone in the organization can understand them, and if 
standards are given to the purchasing agent to pass on to the supplier. Slight 
variations between different orders for individual parts may cause bad packing 
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conditions, slow down production, or create excessive breakage during 
shipping. The packaging or specification department should be responsible for 
setting up simple and complete standards for finishing materials. Specifica- 
tions for the assembling of the finished article should be controlled by one 
person or one department; no other should be allowed to make any + 





SYLVANIA ELectric Propucts INCORPORATED, Emporium, Pa. 
Company department engineers package to fit product. Packaging 
Parade 16, no. 186: 84, 92 (July, 1948). 


The package engineering standards department of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc. gives rigid attention to all shipping packages, beginning with a 
sample of the product. The proper weight and type of material are considered 
to produce a tailor-made package. After careful study of the product and 
resolution of the package design to fit it, specifications are carefully drawn 
for every detail. A typical set of specifications includes 10-12 sheets. Packages 
are tested on a standard Mullen tester for bursting strength and also on a 
drop tester. The department works on small run special packages (number 
varying from one to several dozen), but does not attempt to compete with 
commercial producers. The cost per unit averages about twice that charged 
by commercial sources for large quantities. R.R. 


STARCH 


ALFIN, Rostyn B., and CaLpwe tt, M. L. Further studies of 
the action of pancreatic amylase: extent of hydrolysis of starch. 


J. Am. Chem. Soc. 70, no. 7: 2534-9 (July, 1948). 


A study of the action of highly purified pancreatic amylase shows that the 
extent of the hydrolysis of unfractionated potato starch, Lintner soluble 
starch, and the linear fraction from corn starch depends in each case upon 
the concentration of amylase. Relatively very high concentrations of the 
amylase gave no evidence of a limit in the hydrolysis of starch by pancreatic 
amylase, such as is observed with B-amylase. The reaction curves showed 
a rapid phase of reaction followed by a phase of very slow rate of change, 
but the extent of the hydrolysis attained was dependent within wide limits 
upon the concentration of amylase. Under the condit‘ons of these experiments, 
the slowing down of the reactions was not caused by any appreciable inacti- 
vation of the amylase or by inter-reaction with or equilibrium between amylase 
and maltose, glucose, or other readily dialyzable products of hydrolysis. 
Evidence is presented which shows that the slowing down of the hydrolysis 
is caused by relatively low concentrations of products which the amylase 
hydrolyzes slowly, for which it has low affinity. Data are presented which 
show that the results obtained are not influenced to any appreciable extent 
by the presence of maltase or of other carbohydrases. 42 footnotes. E.S. 


Corran, J. W. Starches. Repts. Progress Applied Chem. 32 : 362- 
70 (1947) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 708. 


The author reports on the progress made in the field of starches during 
1947 as follows: manufacture, special and modified starches, dextrins and 
adhesives, analysis, chemical prope:ties, physical properties, and saccharifica- 
tion of starch. 73 references. R.R. 


Hu ttn, Esk. Investigations on malt amylase. 1. On the viscos- 
imetrical determination of a-amylase. Acta Chem. Scand. 1, no. 3: 
269-82 (1947). [In English] 
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A relation has been recently deducted theoretically by the present author, 
connecting the enzymic activity, the substrate concentration, the specific 
viscosity, and time. In the present paper, this relation has been applied i in the 
examination of the reliability of the viscosimetrical methods used earlier in 
calculating the activity of a-amylase solutions and preparations. It is demon- 
strated experimentally that—when using this formula—the degradation of 
starch solutions of various concentrations with the same a-amylase solution 
results in the same values of enzymic activity. 22 references. ES: 





STATIC ELECTRICITY IN PAPER 


Maynarp, C. R. G., and STRACHAN, JAMES. Static electricity. 
“Blind spots.” Paper-Maker 116, no. 1: TS 8 (July, 1948) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 790. 


An inquiry prompted by Strachan’s article relates to “blind spots” appear- 
ing on_paper after calendering and the nonremoval of static by the cooling 
rolls. Strachan’s reply and explanations are appended. E.S. 


STEAM POWER 


Hottts, R. FRANK. Multiple fuel-fired water tube boiler. TAPPI 
Bull. no. 86: 4 p. (May 7, 1948). 


Experiences are described with a multiple fuel-fired water tube boiler with 
an authorized steam-generating capacity of 100,000 pounds per hour in use 
at the Alton Box Board Co. A description is given of the boiler, the charac- 
teristics of the fuel burned, the operating record, experiences with multiple 
firing, and the steam cost; in conclusion, a reconciliation is presented of the 
experiences. The facts reported confirm the original design premise that, with 
multiple fuel firing, the master design should be based on the supposition that 
the unit will be fired with coal only. However, consideration should be given 
to the effect on the superheater as though the unit would be fired on natural 
gas only, and to the sizing of pertinent parts, as though it would be fired 
on oil continuously. The shape and volume of the furnace seem about as they 
should be. Being able to use one, two, or three fuels in any combination desired 
has many advantages, such as offsetting the effect of coal strikes and delivery 
delays and permitting repairs to a pulverizer under full load. At the present 
time, oil firing is a matter of last resort because of the cost of ~ - 


Lonpon, W. P. Steam plant modernized with eye toward future 
expansion. Power 92, no. 7: 388-92 (July, 1948). 


An illustrated description of the steam plant expansion program of Fraser 
Companies Ltd., Edmunston, N.B., is given. Four old stoker-fired boilers 
were eliminated and two new 600 p.s.i. 700° F. steam and power generators 
were superimposed on the 170 p.s.i. 475° F. system. Diagrams of the old and 
new hookup are included and a list of the principal steam and electrical 
equipment with the name of the supplier is appended. E.S. 


SHELDRICK, K. D. The automatic control of combustion. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 8: 91-105 (July, 1948). 


The author considers the functions of an automatic combustion control 
system, typical control schemes applied to boilers fired by pulverized coal, 
stokers, and oil, and the design of the two basic control elements—the pilot 
valves and relays, describes the selector valves and control drives, estimates 
the savings and advantages, and forecasts a bright future for such control. 
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Correctly applied automatic control should pay for itself in fuel savings alone 
on small and medium-sized boilers within two to five years of operation. In 
large plants burning $500,000 to $1,000,000 worth of coal annually, the saving 
of 1% of fuel will represent an amount of $5000 to $10,000 a year. Safety, 
convenience of operation, the avoidance of production loss, regular steam 
pressure, and smoke control are other advantages. The author emphasizes 
the importance of having a skilled competent service staff to engineer the 
application and execute the final assembly, adjustment, and combustion tests, 
The text is supplemented by 29 figures. 


STRAINS AND STRESSES 


MacponaLp, W. S., and UsHakorr, ALexis. Instrument for 
measuring stress relaxation of high polymer materials. Anal. 
Chem. 20, no. 8: 713-17 (August, 1948). 


A compact instrument for accurate stress relaxation measurement consists 
of a jig having a leaf spring as a platform, above which is a cam-operated 
plunger which descends and compresses a sample placed on the leaf spring. 
Temperature-compensated strain gages on the underside of the spring trans- 
mit minute deflections to an electrical recorder. The jig is located in a tem- 
perature-controlled oven above which is the recorder. Samples can be loaded 
rapidly and the load adjusted through manipulation of the threaded plunger. 
The relaxation characteristics under constant strain are continuously recorded 
by a stylus on a circular chart. The instrument contains a minimum of 
moving parts and is essentially free from draft and vibration effects. Applica- 
tions of the instrument are given. R.R. 


STRAW 


GRANT, JuLIuS. The manufacture of paper from straw in Great 
Britain. Das Papier 2, no. 7/8: 127-30 (April, 1948). [In German] 


The author shows that straw pulping in England is limited more by over-all 
lack of digester capacity, than by the paucity of raw materials. The problems 
faced by mills previously cooking esparto and converting to straw digestion 
are discussed. These include less effective digester capacity, the presence of 
weeds in the straw, higher alkali requirements in straw than in esparto 
pulping, difficulties in washing, lowered pulp yields, and decreases in caustic 
recovery. The pulp qualities of straw, esparto, and wood pulps are compared. 
In spite of the obvious limitations of straw pulp, the author shows that it will 
have to serve England as a substitute for esparto and wood pulps and that 
improved cooking conditions should greatly enhance its — 


STRACHAN, JAMES. Wood v. straw as a source of cellulose. 
Paper-Maker 116, no. 1: 11-12, 14 (July, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
791. 


After briefly outlining the history of straw pulp production and the vari- 
ous processes which have been developed, the author discusses the important 
factors which have to be taken into account for developing a British paper 
industry based on straw. For British conditions, the choice would appear to 
lie between the easy bleaching sulfate and the chlorination process. Chemicals, 
coal and power, fresh water and access to tidal waters for effluent, labor, 
and availability of straw are also considered briefly. ES. 
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SULFITE PROCESS 


SAMUELSON, OLor, A contribution to the chemistry of the 
sulphite process. III. A comparison between the sulphur content 
and the amount of sulphonic acid groups in ligninsulphonic acid. 
Svensk Kem. Tid. 60, no. 6: 128-30 (June, 1948). [In English] 
cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 792. 


The author found earlier (cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 729) that lignosulfonic acids 
from technical sulfite waste liquors contained more sulfur than was accounted 
for by the sulfonic acid groups. This “excess” sulfur originates from organic 
sulfur groups (other than sulfonic acids groups) which are formed by the 
action of the thiosulfate originating during the sulfite cook. This is confirmed 
by the results of conductometric and potentiometric titrations. Lignosulfonic 
acids with a sulfur content of 5.8 and 5.1% contain 0.99 and 1.09% excess 
sulfur. Since no inorganic sulfur compounds are present in the preparations, 
the excess sulfur must be bound to the organic substance, although no indica- 
tion is given regarding the form in which this excess sulfur — 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


NIKANDER, Bo. The present status of the evaporation of sulfite 
waste liquor in Sweden; impressions during a study trip in July, 
1947, Finnish Paper Timber J. 30, no. 7 A: 53-7 (April, 1948). 
[In Swedish; English summary] 


The author made a special study of the status of evaporation of sulfite 
waste liquor in Sweden. With frequent reference to the literature on this 
subject, he discusses the special problems connected with the evaporation (the 
corrosive effect of the acid liquor and the incrusting substances deposited on 
the walls of the equipment), heat-economical considerations, the degree of 
dilution on washing, the burning of the thickened liquor, the extent of 
evaporation (liquor or powder), and complicating factors, such as the 
corrosive action of the sulfur trioxide in the flue gas and the large quantities 
of ash formed, which involve a disposal problem. He visited the Rosenblad 
installations at Loddby and Varg6n and the Ramén installations at Bengtsfors 
and Forshaga, which are described briefly. According to a resume of the 
sulfite mills prepared in December, 1947, there were 10 mills operating sulfite 
waste liquor evaporator units on a mill scale, and a number of mills had plants 
on order. More sulfite mills would be interested, but the long delivery periods 
(up to two years) and possible further developments which may be expected 
make these mills rather hesitant in placing their orders. The cost of such a 
plant—based on 1946 prices—is given. In one mill operating an evaporator 
unit it has been calculated that the quantity of heat obtainable from one ton 
of coal (price Sw. crowns 70.00) corresponds to an expenditure of Sw. 
crowns 30.00 for fuel from sulfite waste liquor, including rent and amortiza- 
tion. Depending on the washing and evaporating procedures employed, fuel 
corresponding to 200-300 kg. coal can be obtained per ton of pulp. The heat 
required for evaporation has been subtracted from this amount; hence, the 
quantity represents the net fuel value. In the case of an evaporator unit 
operating with fully utilized back pressure, the equivalent of 400 kg. coal 
can be obtained from strong sulfite liquor and an even higher value from a 
soft cook liquor. 12 references. E.S. 


Tycer, Ricuarp G., and GUNTER, SHIRLEY. Biochemical oxygen 
demand of sulfite waste liquor. Sewage Works J. 20, no. 4: 709-19 
(July, 1948). 
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oe 


The authors present a general statement of the problems involved in the 
determination of the B.O.D. of sulfite waste liquor, a brief summary of the 
findings of various investigators studying this problem, a description of the 
experimental techniques used in the authors’ research on such determinations, 
and a discussion of the factors which affect this property of the liquor 
(dilution waters, seeding, effect of free and combined sulfur dioxide, lignin, 
reducing substances, and the B.O.D.-time relationship). In conclusion, a 
procedure is given for B.O.D. determinations which should give results 
reproducible to within 5-10%. 13 references. R.R. 


TARIFF 


BuLiock, WarREN B. Is this reciprocity ? Paper Ind. 30, no. 5: 
729-31 (August, 1948). 

Following a brief resume of the Government's past reciprocity policies, the 
author considers the concessions affecting paper made to various countries by 
the United States at the Geneva conference, and the actions of these countries 
toward the United States. R.R. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS 


Derry, R. L., and Rorr, W. J. Cellulose textile chemistry. Repts. 
Progress Applied Chem. 32: 226-44 (1947); cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 715. 
The author reports on the progress made during 1947 in cellulose textile 
chemistry generally, with separate sections devoted to bast fibers, rayons, 
scouring and bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing. 211 references. 
R.R. 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 

FRAMPTON, VERNON L., FoLtey, LucrA PEEPLES, and WEBBER, 
Harotp H. The photolysis of cotton cellulose. I, Production of 
CO, on irradiation of cellulose with intense ultraviolet light. Arch. 
Biochem, 18, no. 2: 345-52 (August, 1948). 

Brief reference is made to the work of previous investigators on the 
tenderizing of cotton on exposure to sunlight, the degradation being induced 
by the ultraviolet region of the solar spectrum. The authors determined that 
cellulose in cupriethylenediamine solution shows a weak absorption in the 
region 370-400 mu, causing a reduction in viscosity but without modifying 
the absorption spectrum. They were able to demonstrate the production of 
carbon dioxide on ultraviolet irradiation of dewaxed cotton in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen and in the absence of any demonstrable quantity of oxygen. 
Carbon dioxide was also produced on ultraviolet irradiation of cellulose which 
was regenerated from cupriethylenediamine solutions. There was no evidence 
for the production of hydrogen, of carbon monoxide, or any other volatile 
carbon compound during such irradiation. A post-irradiation production of 
carbon dioxide was obtained by passing air over the cellulose which had been 
irradiated in a nitrogen atmosphere. 


VENTILATION 
FEINAIGLE, G. Vapour absorption on paper machines. Proc. 
Australian Pulp & Paper Ind. Tech. Assoc. 1: 189-201 ; discussion : 
202-12 (December, 1947). 


As an introduction, the author traces the history of vapor removal from 
machine rooms. The basis of the operation is to have enough air to absorb 
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the vapor from the sheet and retain it until it is exhausted from the machine 
room. The temperature of the exhaust should be maintained at the lowest 
point which will still convey the vapor without complete saturation of the 
air. The amount of water vapor to be absorbed is easily calculated, and the 
amount of air required as a vehicle can be calculated if the absorption ability 
of each pound of air is known. The fundamental principles in the design of 
a vapor-absorption system are summarized. Before designing a plant, it is 
advisable to graph monthly average data concerning air humidity for 12 
months, and also indicate the extremes. To demonstrate the principles involved 
and the factors to be considered, calculations are made on a paper machine 
operating at given conditions. Six diagrams supplement the text. R.R 


VISCOSITY 


Bioomguist, C. Ross. High-speed rotational viscometer. 
Interchem. Rev. 7, no. 1: 16-22 (Spring, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
636-7. 

A high-speed rotational viscometer, similar to that described in the earlier 
reference, will soon be produced commercially by the Precision Scientific Co. 
of Chicago. The instrument makes possible the evaluation of the rheological 
properties of materials such as viscous liquids, starch pastes, and food and 
pharmaceutical products. The viscosity, yield value, and thixotropic behaviors 
of such materials can be measured over a wide range of shear rates and 
shearing stresses, resulting in information which frequently aids in inter- 
preting the properties of the materials in their various applications. A 
description is given of the viscometer and of the method of determining 
rheological constants. 17 references. R.R. 


WAGES 


Brapy, Harotp V. Increased production through use of wage 
incentives. Pulp & Paper 22, no. 9: 62, 66 (August, 1948). 


The author presents a proposal for a wage incentive plan which is par- 
ticularly applicable to the pulp and paper industry and which involves a 
simple straight premium on total regular wages actually earned. There are 
many wage incentive systems and piece rate plans in operation today, but 
they are mostly confined to the manufacturing industries, where individual 
or small group performance is important. On account of the very nature and 
uniqueness of the pulp and paper industry—which is characterized by fixed 
charges and a relatively small number of production units—it is imperative 
to the success of the organization that these production units operate con- 
tinuously at near capacity and as a well-organized team, with an absolute 
minimum of lost time, consistent with good preventive maintenance. A few of 
the best known types of incentive systems and their predominant disadvan- 
tages are discussed. The percentage premium or bonus to be applied according 
to the author’s suggestion is predetermined in correlation with production 
achievements by the individual mill in question, the standard production rate 
being determined by management. This scale should not be too high or 
workers will lose interest, nor too low or the effect of the bonus may be lost. 
The beginning of the scale should be set just slightly above the standard 
production rate; the top may be set at the known capacity of the mill 
equipment. By including all employees on the weekly payroll in the plan, 
recognition is given to the fact that not only the machine crew but all working 
units throughout the plant must co-operate to achieve smoother operation 
and increased production. An illustration is given of how the percentage bonus 
system may be applied to a hypothetical mill and an example of a bonus scale 
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is included. The mechanics of this plan are simple, workable, and require 
very little bookkeeping. The official bonus production should be posted daily, 
showing the production for the previous day and the accumulated daily 
average for the week to date. With this plan in operation, all employees will 
soon become production conscious. E.S. 


MarKSTEIN, Davin. Incentive pay boosts business. Am. Paper 
Merchant 45, no. 8: 25, 30-1 (August, 1948). 


Descriptions are given of the profit-sharing system, in which employees 
receive a percentage of the profits in addition to their regular wages, and 
the bonus system, in which work above the average is rewarded by a bonus 
in addition to the regular salary. Profit sharing gives the employee a direct 
personal interest in the company’s success and promotes teamwork. The 
bonus plan encourages individual effort, but may be resented by employees 
as a “management speed-up.” If properly handled, incentive pay systems 
increase sales and lower costs; in one case, business increased 350% in the 
first year of the plan, with no additional help being added. The choice between 
the two systems must be based on the objective—either more or better work 
from each employee. To secure better employee relations, the incentive plan 
must be sold to employees. R.R. 


WATER-MARKS 


LaBarrE, E, J. An interesting find: an historic paper maker’s 
mould. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 130, no. 4: 215-16, 218, 220, 
256 (July 22, 1948). 


An illustrated, very detailed description of Honig’s Byenkorf (beehive)—an 
18th century—mold is given, which the author discovered in an antiquarian’s 


shop at The Hague. It is a double mold, more than a yard long and 18 inches 
high, the vatman—by dipping it once—being able to mold a sheet of twice 
the normal size used. The watermark is interesting, because its use gave rise 
to the name of a paper size, about 47 by 36 cm., whose dimensions correspond 
more or less to the “Foolscap” size. The watermark had its origin in the 
name of the owner’s mill in Holland. It attracted many imitators in Holland 
and the rest of Europe, with the exception of England, Italy and, possibly, 
Spain. An illustration of 11 modifications of the beehive motive is included. 
Although it is not easy to fix the date of the mold, the author estimates it to 
be more than 150 years old. E.S. 


WET STRENGTH 


Arro RESEARCH LIMITED. Wet strength paper production; use 
of Melamine Resin 286. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 129, no. 26: 
1732 (June 24, 1948). 

Melamine Resin 286 was developed in 1947; it is a fine white powder soluble 
in a limited amount of warm water. Dissolved in hydrochloric acid, it acquires 
a positive charge and attaches itself to the negatively charged pulp fibers. 
Good results are obtained with both bleached and unbleached pulp. Directions 
for the preparation of the solution and addition to the pulp are given. Tabu- 
lated data of the retention in unbleached kraft (70-72%) and bleached 
sulfite (64-73%) and of the resulting dry and wet breaking length with 
additions up to 4% are included. E.S. 


Bursztyn, I. The wet strength of paper; the mechanism of 
improvement, Brit. Plastics 20, no. 230: 299-304 (July, 1948) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 637. 
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The purpose of the present work was an attempt to study, with the help 
of staining methods, the manner in which amino acids deposit themselves in 
the paper in the course of beater or tub treatment. After testing a very large 
number of colors, Acid fuchsin (Colour Index no. 692) was chosen as a 
stain for the amino acids and Brilliant green (Colour Index no. 662) was 
selected for staining the cellulose fibers; these two colors stain deeply enough 
and have sufficient contrasting power to be suitable for color photography. 
The procedures for staining and cross sectioning are outlined. Bleached and 
unbleached kraft and sulfite pulps were used; in order to correlate the results 
obtained with color photography with those resulting from testing the wet 
strength of the papers used, both urea-formaldehyde (U.F.) and melamine- 
formaldehyde (M.F.) treated papers were tested under exactly identical con- 
ditions. The results are presented in four graphs. Eight representative color 
photographs are also included. These indicate that both M.F. and U.F. resins 
are deposited as macromolecules of various sizes outside the fibers. Melamine 
resin as a colloidal solution in hydrochloric acid is deposited much more 
evenly and in smaller particle sizes than U.F. resins. A melamine particle is 
rarely larger than the diameter of the fiber. Even water-soluble U.F. resins 
are deposited less regularly and the particles are usually larger than the 
diameter of the fiber. In places, U.F. resins will bind together quite a number 
of fibers, whereas in others, no trace of them wil! be present. U.F. resins 
are very ‘inefficient on bleached furnishes, resembling the low sizing efficiency 
of these furnishes in general. Melamine resins do not show a diminishing 
sizing efficiency in relation to bleached pulp. mainly because they acquire a 
positive charge under conditions of a low pH. Microphotographs, retention 
figures, and wet-strength results seem to point to the conclusion that U.F. 
resins are retained mainly as a result of a filtration effect. The resin deposited 
in the case of tub impregnation has quite a different appearance. Apart from 
surface fiber coating, penetration of the resin into the lumen of the fiber 
takes place. This treatment is probably more useful in achieving a paper of 
an enhanced dimensional stability. E.S. 


RyLanpD, JAMES E, These wet-strength bags hold wet-food 
purchases—and customer good will. Paper Sales 8, no. 8: 18, 42, 
44 (August, 1948). 

The grocer who offers bags which burst when holding wet food purchases 
may easily lose his customers’ good will. It is wise for grocers to keep a 
supply of wet-strength bags near the refrigerator units and vegetable bins. 
With these bags, vegetables can be sprayed to keep them fresh with no fear 
of their being too wet to package safely. Customers should be told of this 
service ; a note regarding the value of the bags and the name of the store may 
be printed on them to the grocer’s advantage. A brief explanation is given 
of the principle of wet-strength paper. R.R. 


WHITE WATER 


CatisE, V. J. Sludge contact reactors in white and waste water 
treatment. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 7: 57-61 [T.S. 352-6] (Aug. 
12, 1948). 


Pulp and paper mills are becoming increasingly interested in white and 
waste water treatment by means of sludge-contact reactors in order to recover 
and re-use the clarified water and the concentrated fiber and stock, avoid 
polluting streams and public water supplies, and simplify plant flow sheets 
and designs. In the sludge-contact reactor, the suspended solids recovered from 
the white or waste water are maintained as a deep dense bed of sludge through 
which the incoming, chemically treated, white or waste water is passed. The 
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suspended sludge has the remarkable property of catching and separating 
the solids from the incoming white water, producing an effluent of great 
clarity. It is shown that the results obtained with the sludge-contact white 
water reactor are far superior to those of conventional clarifying units. In 
the sludge-contact reactor, concentrated, suspended solids are drawn off 
from an external concentrator or an integral concentrator at a rate equal 
to the incoming rate in order to provide a uniform depth of sludge in the 
reactor. Chemicals are automatically and continuously fed to provide optimum 
coagulation conditions. The use of a properly designed concentrator assures 
the maximum concentration of fiber or solids content as well as the highest 
degree of clarity of treated water from the reactor. Recovery of fiber and 
solids as high as 97% is accomplished by means of this arrangement, with 
maximum ease of operation. Operating flow sheet and design data are given 
for a large white water sludge-contact reactor installation. E.S 


WwooD 
“9 advances in chemurgic utilization of 


Hupson, M. S. ome 
c Digest 7, no. 8: 7-10, 16 (August, 1948) ; cf. 


wood. Chemurgi 

Bir A. 18: 363. 

The author considers the recent advances in the chemurgic utilization of 

wood, including those in pulping, wood saccharification, lignin in the plastics 

industry, waterproof adhesives, impreg, compreg, and “transmuted wood.” 
R.R. 


WOOD—CHEMISTRY 


CasTAGNE, E., ApRIAENS, L., and Istas, R. Contribution to the 
chemical study of a number of woods from the Congo. Publications 
de 1’Institut National pour l’étude agronomique du Congo Belge 
(I. N. £. A. C.), série scientifique no. 32: 1-30 (1946). [In 
French } 

After discussing very briefly the chemical components of wood, the authors 
give analyses of 44 tropical angiosperms, in which the percentage of ash, silica, 
calcium, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, cellulose, lignin, pentosans, “methyl- 
pentosans,” acetic acid, methoxy] groups, and ether-, alcohol-, water-, and 2% 
caustic soda-soluble matters were determined. With a few exceptions, the 
methods used were some of the older techniques employed by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. Whereas the results vary quite widely, lignin figures 
are often quite high and, frequently, the cellulose (determined by the 
Kiirschner and Hoffer nitric acid-alcohol method) was well under 50%. The 
pentosans and methylpentosans were often quite low, frequently less than 
17%. The analytical data are discussed briefly. Whereas other investigators 
are mentioned in the text, no bibliographic references are given. L.E.W. 


HoOpner, Tu. Present problems of wood chemistry. IT. Chemical 
relationships between lignin and carbohydrate components. Kolloid- 
Z. 96, no. 1: 96-107 (July, 1941). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 12: 
427. 

A review is presented with particular reference to the work by Hilpert. 94 
references. ES. 


STOCKMAN, LENNART, and HAcGLuND, Er1k. The wood poly- 
oses of sprucewood and their behavior on hydrolysis. Svensk 
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Papperstidn. 51, no. 12: 269-74 (June 30, 1948). [In Swedish; 
German and English summaries] 


Extracted sprucewood meal (Picea excelsa) was digested for 24 hours at 
a temperature of 120° C., first with water and then with sulfuric acid solutions 
of increasing strength. During the treatment with water, the easily hydrolyz- 
able wood polyoses were dissolved; the pH of the liquor was about 4. On 
treating the wood residue with sulfuric acid solution at pH 2, additional 
amounts of polyoses were extracted. The wood residue left after this extrac- 
tion was hydrolyzed with sulfuric acid at pH 1, whereupon the majority of 
the difficultly hydrolyzable wood polyoses went into solution. After complete 
hydrolysis of the different extracts with 3-4% sulfuric acid, the simple sugars 
formed were determined. A quantitative determination was made also of 
the sugars which occur in various types of sulfite waste liquor. Finally, com- 
pression wood and normal wood from the same log were cooked by the sulfite 
process in one case, and hydrolyzed in another with sulfuric acid solution at 
pH 2. The solutions obtained were analyzed for their contents of the various 
sugars present. The following results are of special interest: The easily 
hydrolyzable part of the wood polyoses does not contain glucan or only to 
a very slight extent, whereas large quantities of glucan occur in the wood 
polyoses which are difficult to hydrolyze. Araban constitutes 0.5-1% of the 
wood; it is the most readily hydrolyzed polysaccharide. About half the sugar 
content of sulfite waste liquors of various kinds consists of mannose. Glucose 
has been definitely detected in rayon waste liquors only. Compression wood 
of spruce may contain as much as 10% galactan. 7 tables and 18 references. 


WOOD—EXTRACTIVES 


CAMPBELL, W. G., Hirst, E. L., and Jones, J. K. N. The e- 
galactan of larch wood (Larix decidua). J. Chem. Soc.: 774-7 
(June, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 12: 130, 231. 


The structure of the galactan of European larchwood has been investigated. 
It is shown that the methylated derivative is a mixture, one portion of which 
contains at the most only a trace of pentosan, whereas the other is rich in 
pentosan. The methylated derivative of the pentosan-free portion gave on 
hydrolysis 2,3,4,6-tetramethylgalactose, 2,3,4-trimethylgalactose, and 2,4- 
dimethylgalactose in equimolecular proportions. The structural significance of 
these results is discussed. By graded hydrolysis the pentose residues were 
removed from the crude e-galactan and, on hydrolysis of the methylated 
degraded polysaccharide, 2,4,6-trimethylgalactose was obtained in addition to 
the three sugars mentioned above. It is concluded the e-galactan is a mixture 
of polysaccharides, one of which is a galactan and the other a galacto-araban. 


ora 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


SILVERSIDES, C. R. Portable chutes in pulpwood logging. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 8: 108-14, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124 (July, 
1948). 


Quoting from several reports on the use of portable chutes in pulpwood 
logging and reviewing studies made of such equipment, the author concludes 
that sectional metal chutes have many advantages. They may be used to 
transport wood down slopes of varying steepness, with no force other than 
gravity being necessary ; can be easily and inexpensively moved and assembled 
by one or two men; can be economically used in relatively light stands; 
depreciate but little if properly cared for; can be used for long or short 
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distances and conveniently curved to suit the grade, thus keeping the speed 
of the wood fairly uniform; may be used to transfer wood from the bank 
to the stream; can avoid a long round-about haul, thereby increasing the 
horse-day production; and can eliminate the construction of wood landings. 
After a study of various sizes, shapes, kinds of material, means of support, 
etc., the author recommends the wider use of light sectional metal chutes. 
The shallow V-shaped cross section has proven efficient; for semipermanent, 
suspended, or trestle-supported chutes, steel sections seem best. Because of 
their light weight and ease of transportation, aluminum chutes are desirable 
for chuting small quantities of wood. Uamage to chute sections caused by 
wire pulling through the metal may be avoided by the use of proper con- 
nectors; grommets or eyelets placed around the connector holes will 
strengthen them. Thirteen figures and three tables supplement the text. 13 
references. R.R. 

















Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States patents are prepared from the 
patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be abstracted ts made 
from the Patent Gazette and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section 
will not contain all patents of potential interest to the industry. The abstracts 
of the Canadian patents are prepared from the claims published in the Can- 
adian Patent Office Record. In so far as possible, an attempt will be made 
to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price ts 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents are available only as manuscript or photostatic copies. They 
are furnished by the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. An estimate 
of the cost of a patent should be obtained in advance of the order. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES—FURNACES 


Witcoxson, LEstiE S. Method of and apparatus for recovering 
heat and chemicals. Canadian patent 450,080. Filed Nov. 3, 1943. 
Issued July 27, 1948. 11 claims. Assigned to Babcock-Wilcox and 
Goldie-McCulloch, Limited. 


That patent covers a furnace for the combustion of concentrated black 
liquor and the recovery of the inorganic chemicals and heat. C.J.W. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES—RECOVERY 


Hotm, Otto V. Process for treatment of black liquors. 
Canadian patent 450,221. Filed March 4, 1942, Issued Aug. 3, 
1948. 1 claim. 


Alkaline black liquor is forced into a gas-tight heating zone and heated 
to a temperature of not less than 200° C.; the liquor, together with the gases 
formed during the heating period, is passed to a separating chamber through 
a pressure-reducing device, from which the gases are removed “ 


densed. 
BAGASSE 


Horn, Harry L. Electrolytic apparatus for using bagasse to 
make paper pulp. U. S. patent 2,446,418. Filed July 13, 1944. 
Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 2 claims. 


This is an improvement over U. S. patent 1,779,971 (Oct. 28, 1930) and 
provides the container which holds the electrolyte and the bagasse with cer- 
tain rigid electrical conductors arranged longitudinally of the container and 
upon which the electrodes are mounted. The current flows from these elec- 
trodes through the electrolyte to an interior shell of the container. C.J.W. 


BOARD 


EspyorNnson, Per H. Apparatus for bending hard grainless 
fiber sheets. U. S. patent 2,446,413. Filed Dec. 2, 1942. Issued 
Aug. 3, 1948. 14 claims. Assigned to The Coolerator Company. 
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An apparatus is described by means of which a hard board made of 
lignocellulosic materials (such as Masonite) can be heated without scorching 
or other damage and bent on relatively short radii, the bent sheets being 
suitable for the construction of cabinets and the like. C.J.W. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Grapy, JoHN O. Knockdown carrier carton. U. S. patent 
2,446,084. Filed Sept. 15, 1943. Issued July 27, 1948. 6 claims. 

The carton consists of six individual members which, when assembled, 
form a portable receptacle or basket having a handle by means of which the 
device can be transported. It can be used as a luggage carrier or as a portable 
device for bottles or other articles. C.J.W. 


HurnpDett, ALLAN. Show stand display container. Canadian 
patent 450,644. Filed Sept. 25, 1946. Issued Aug. 24, 1948. 4 
claims. 


A cardboard container has walls adapted to be bent up to enable the 
articles in the container to be removed and a partially cutout portion which 
is bendable out of the plane of the upper horizontal part into a position for 
use as a display stand. C.J.W. 


Powe, Henry K. Bottle holder. Canadian patent 450,603. 
Filed March 13, 1939. Issued Aug. 17, 1948. 45 claims. Assigned 
to Morris Paper Mills. 


The construction of a knockdown holder for packaging bottles and the like 
is described. C.J.W. 


Price, CHarLes S. Bottle carrier. U. S. patent 2,446,161. Filed 
Jan. 19, 1946. Issued July 27, 1948. 7 claims. 

A bottle carrier is formed from a one-piece wrapper portion and a one- 
piece partition portion or of a single piece of material including both por- 
tions. Sloping sides are provided with access openings through which bottles 
can be inserted or withdrawn, each opening being defined by bottle gripping 
means including flaps on stiffening struts between the openings; the outer 
surfaces of the bottles are gripped by the lower generally vertical portions 
of the side walls of the carrier; the bottles are spaced by the partition at 
the lower portions of the carrier and depending side wall tongues at the 
neck portions. Caw. 


WESSELMAN, ALBERT. Carrier for bottled beverages. Canadian 
patent 450,667. Filed March 6, 1940. Issued Aug. 24, 1948. 16 


claims. 

In a bottle carrier blank, flaps are scored so as to set off central and end 
portions adapted to be turned at right angles to one another to provide parti- 
tions between articles disposed on the same side of the median line. C.J.W. 

Wotr, Howarp A. Display container. Canadian patent 450,346. 
Filed July 21, 1947. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to 

Wolf Brothers. 
This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,285,103 (June 2, 1942). C.J.W. 


CAUSTICIZING AND RE-CAUSTICIZING 
Knicut, Cyrit H. Two stage causticizing. Canadian patent 
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450,418. Filed April 7, 1945. Issued Aug. 10, 1948. 2 claims. As- 
signed to The Dorr Company. 


In the first step, clarified green liquor is treated with an excess of lime to 
yield a white mother liquor containing sodium hydroxide and a precipitate ; 
the thickened precipitate, containing a minor portion of calcium hydroxide, is 
causticized by diluted green liquor (from the washing of the precipitate from 
the original green liquor) containing sodium carbonate in excess of the cal- 
cium hydroxide in the precipitate to yield a mixed white and green liquor; 
the mixed liquor is decanted and recycled to the smelt-dissolving tanks; the 
lime siudge is filtered and the filtrate is used in the second peers 


KNIGHT, Cyrt. H. Washing caustic mud. Canadian patent 
450,419. Filed April 7, 1945. Issued Aug. 10, 1948. 6 claims. 
Assigned to The Dorr Company. 


A system of trays is claimed for the washing of lime sludge from the 
causticizing of green liquor. C.J.W. 


CELLULOSE FILMS, TRANSPARENT 


Jacoser, WILLIAM J., and LANNING, Dantet D. Wrapping tis- 
sue and process. Canadian patent 450,553. Filed Oct. 20, 1945. 
Issued Aug. 17, 1948. 12 claims. Assigned to Canadian Industries 
Limited. 


A transparent, moistureproof wrapping tissue is formed by applying an 
anchoring medium (a water-insoluble, organic solvent-soluble resinous alipha- 
tic ether of a methylol melamine) to a softened, transparent. nonfibrous base 
film of regenerated cellulose and thereafter applying a transparent moisture- 
proof coating. CW 


DE-INKING 


McGrecor, Ernest T. Method of recovery of commercial fibre 
from printed waste paper. Canadian patent 450,381. Filed July 28, 
1945. Issued Aug. 10, 1948. 9 claims. 

Waste paper is soaked in an alkaline solution with a pH of 10 to 12, de- 
fibered, kneaded, and repeatedly treated with fresh water which is forced 
upwardly through the mass. During the soaking period, the mass is agitated 
until the solution has penetrated the surface of the paper and reacted with 
the sizing material and the ink in the paper. Cope 


FOLDING BOXES 


TROGMAN, WILLIAM. Box fastening means. U. S. patent 
2,445,412. Filed Oct. 14, 1944. Issued July 20, 1948. 1 claim. 


The patent covers a merchandising box in which two box sections are ar- 
ranged in interfitting latched relation with respect to each other and provided 
with a handle. C.J.W. 


INDICATORS AND TEST PAPERS 


Crrppon, Hersert B. Moisture vapor indicator for packaged 
goods. U. S. patent 2,446,361. Filed July 9, 1945. Issued Aug. 3, 
1948. 5 claims. 


A receptacle containing a moisture absorbent and indicator (e.g., cobalt 
silica gel, which reveals the presence of moisture by a change in color) is 
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placed upon the material to be wrapped (e.g., aircraft engines), after which 
the combination is wrapped and sealed in the conventional manner. In this 
manner, the indicator is easily visible. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—BEATERS 


GoEHLER, MICHAEL, REIMER, FRANK H., and Davis, EuGENE F. 
Beater construction and method of treating stock therein. Canadian 
patent 450,047. Filed Jan. 23, 1946. Issued July 27, 1948. 8 claims. 

This patent is the same as U. S. patent 2,423,097 (July 1, wx't ‘- 
B.I.P.C. 17: 669. C.J.W 

MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINES 


GotpsMITH, Puitip H. Cylinder machine. Canadian patent 
450,639. Filed July 27, 1945. Issued Aug. 24, 1948. 22 claims. 

A mold construction is proposed by means of which vacuum can be applied 
substantially throughout the length of the mold in advance of the point of 
pickup to prevent crushing at the couch nip and at and in advance of the 
point of emergence of the web to prevent slippage and to increase drainage. 

C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Denton, Harvey R. Machine for making containers from pulpy 
fibrous material. U. S. patent 2,447,235. Filed Feb. 20, 1945. 
Issued Aug. 17, 1948. 13 claims. Assigned to Moist-R-Proof Con- 
tainer Co. 


The invention covers a molding device for the manufacture of containers 
which is stated to combine speed of manufacture and uniformity and ade- 


quate strength in the walls of the containers. The apparatus is wae ck 3 
.J.W. 


Grecory, WHITNEY J. Automatic machine for making beaded 
cups. U. S. patent 2,446,649. Filed March 26, 1947. Issued Aug. 
10, 1948. 10 claims. 


An automatic machine for making cup-shaped containers with beaded edges 
consists of a blanking and forming dye and a plurality of beading units. The 
construction and operation of the machine are described. .J.W. 


JoHansson, ArTHUR K, A. Machine for pressing grooves in 
pasteboard sheets. U. S. patent 2,446,594. Filed Feb. 8, 1945. 
Issued Aug. 10, 1948. 1 claim. 


A series of rollers is used to form grooves in pasteboard sheets deep 
enough for the easy bending of the sheet to form a box. C.J.W. 


VeERGoBBI, JoHN G. Container forming machine. U. S. patent 
2,446,798. Filed Sept. 30, 1943. Issued Aug. 10, 1948. 5 claims, 
Assigned to Pneumatic Scale Corporation. 

The machine has provision for shaping a flat bag into rectangular form to 
provide a bag suitable for use as an individual container or as the inner bag 
or liner for a carton. It has an expansible mandrel or forming block for 
shaping the bag. C.J.W. 
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Witiiams, RusseEtt J. Web associating mechanism. U. S. 
patent 2,445,703. Filed May 3, 1944. Issued July 20, 1948. 8 claims. 
Assigned to Bemis Bro. Bag Company. 


This is an improvement of U. S. patent 1,634,067 (June 28, 1927) and 
relates to a means for forming multi-ply paper tubes and particularly to a 
movable roll tower which, when moved, as is necessary for certain adjust- 
ments with respect to the folder, will not adversely affect certain desired 
phase relationships between the multi-ply webs traversing the appa 


MACHINERY—CUTTERS 


HorrMan, Louis, and DaLMEN, AuGust. Window cutting 
means for envelope machines. U. S. patent 2,445,831. Filed Feb. 20, 
1945. Issued July 27, 1948. 4 claims. Assigned to P. L. Andrews 
Corporation. 

A window-cutting mechanism for an envelope machine comprises a cutting 
roll and a co-operating bed roll; the bed roll has a blank nipping means which 
co-operates with the cutting roll so that a blank is advanced between the rolls 
but is held firmly against shifting displacement during the window-cutting 
operation. The cut is inwardly through the blank so that any bur formed 
along the cut edge is located on the interior face of the blank and thus 


within the finished envelope. Thus, the cutting roll is disposed beneath the 
bed roll. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—HEAD BOX 


BEACHLER, Epwarp D. Rectifier roll construction. Canadian 
patent 450,082. Filed Oct. 28, 1946. Issued July 27, 1948. 8 claims. 
Assigned to Beloit Iron Works. 

This is apparently a continuation of Canadian patent 448,408 by Hornbostel 
(cf. B.I.P.C. 18:727), in which the metal tube, disks, and welded bonds are 
covered with a noncorrosive plastic material (e.g., rubber latex), the coating 
being sufficiently thick to provide rounded fillets over all irregular or sharp 
metal surfaces. C.J.W. 


GotpsM1TH, Puitip H. Flow spreader. Canadian patent 450,504. 
Filed July 27, 1945. Issued Aug. 17, 1948. 15 claims. 


A flow spreader conduit for a paper machine has an inlet opening adapted 
for connection to a stock supply pipe and an outlet opening whose width is 
substantially that of the machine; the conduit is of undulatory form and 
comprises at least two generally upright passes and a turn-around connecting 
adjacent ends of the passes, each of the passes progressively increasing in 
width and decreasing in depth in the direction of flow; the area of the outlet 
opening of each pass is no greater than that of its inlet opening. : 


MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


Cupo, WiLt1aM J. Carton and blank and anchorage of flaps 
thereof. Canadian patent 450,635. Filed Sept. 4, 1945. Issued Aug. 
24, 1948. 5 claims. 


This covers a carton-sealing apparatus for use with tubular cartons having 
end flaps arranged to fold into superimposed relationship. C.J.W. 
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MACHINERY—PRESSES 


Bratton, SAMUEL M. Press arrangement. U. S. patent 
2,448,295. Filed Sept. 1, 1942. Issued Aug. 31, 1948. 9 claims. 
Assigned to The Pusey & Jones Corporation. 


A press section for use between the making machine and the drying rolls 
consists of a bridge positioned above the mill floor, two pairs of hangers 
having vertically disposed slideways carried by the bridge, vertically movable 
brackets on the slideways, an upper press roll carried by each pair of 
brackets, means on the bridge for raising, lowering, and applying positive 
downward pressure to the brackets and the rolls, and a lower press roll below 
each of the upper rolls. Cy.w. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


Morven, CuHares W. Treating and refining machine for pulp 
materials. Canadian patent 450,436. Filed Jan. 13, 1947. Issued 
Aug. 10, 1948. 10 claims. Assigned to Morden Machines Company. 


The refiner consists of a conically shaped rotor with an exterior attritioning 
surface and a nonrotating shell with an interior attritioning surface sur- 
rounding the rotor, a receiving chamber at the small end of the shell, and a 
semifloating mounting for the sheli which permits some self-alignment of 
the two attritioning surfaces. C..W. 


MACHINERY—SUCTION BOXES 


CrarK, CarLETON L. Suction box. Canadian patent 450,742. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1945. Issued Aug. 24, 1948. 3 claims. Assigned to 
Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc. 


A suction box has a top plate provided with slotted apertures extending 
longitudinally of the box and transversely of the machine, means for apply- 
ing suction to the box, an endless movable belt having a plurality of drainage 
ports, their length being such that each reaches at least from the center of 
one slot in the plate to the next adjacent slot, and rotatable means for sup- 
porting the belt with its upper surface in frictional contact with the under 
side of the web-carrying wire and for successively bringing into contact and 
into register ports of the belt with slots of the suction box plate. Suction acts 
through registering ports and slots to extract water from the web. C.J.W. 











































CARPENTER, ALBERT J., JR. Self-locking paper roll chuck. U. S. 
patent 2,446,690. Filed March 15, 1944. Tssued Aug. 10, 1948. 12 


claims. Assigned to Goss Printing Press Company. 


A chuck is described which, in one form, will grip plain sulfite cores of 
paper rolls which have the same consistency throughout and, in another 
form, will grip cores which have metallic ends. The change from one form to 
the other involves the exchange of certain parts only and not the entire 
chuck. C.J.W. 





MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


Amico, ALFonso. Molding of boxes from laminations of felted 
fibrous materials impregnated with synthetic resins. U. S. patent 
2,446,038. Filed Nov. 29, 1943. Issued July 27, 1948. 2 claims. As- 
signed (one half) to Ebonestos Industries Limited. 
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An apparatus is described for molding boxes from a packet of laminations 
of felted fibrous material impregnated with synthetic resin in which the 
laminations are cut to present a central portion for the bottom of the box and 
side portions for its sides, the said portions forming a hollow space between 
them. A particular purpose of the invention is to produce corners with ade- 
quate strength. C.J.W. 


Cox, Joun W. Molded pulp carton. U. S. patent 2,446,264. Filed 
Sept. 20, 1943. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 9 claims. Assigned to Shell- 
mar Products Corporation. 


A molded pulp egg carton has an inner or single row cover and an outer or 
double row cover, hinged respectively to opposite boundary walls of a 
receptacle which is formed with two or more rows of egg cells; the inner 
cover is adapted to house or close a longitudinal row of cells and lends 
vertical support to the outer cover which covers the remaining rows of cells 
and interlockingly engages the inner cover in such fashion as to hold the 
covers against swinging open. C.J.W. 


PAPER—COATED 


DuccaAN, Frep W. Resin coated fiber base and process of mak- 
ing. U. S. patent 2,444,094. Filed Aug. 4, 1943. Issued June 29, 
1948. 2 claims. Assigned to Bakelite Corporation. 


A paper or textile is coated and impregnated with from 2 to 30% of an 
acetone-soluble copolymer of maleic acid, vinyl acetate, and vinyl chloride; a 
continuous coating of a plasticized polyvinyl resin may be calendered on the 
surface of the product. Although paper is mentioned as one of the base 
materials, the principal use of the method is stated to be with woven cotton 
fabrics which are used for raincoats, tarpaulins, and the like. C.J.W. 


PAPER—SHEET FORMATION 


CocuiLi, JaMes T. Apparatus for the manufacture of paper and 
other felted fibrous products. U. S. patent 2,447,161. Filed June 
28, 1943. Issued Aug. 17, 1948. 4 claims. Assigned to Consolidated 


Machine Tool Corporation. 


The invention is based on the fact that comparatively dry fibers can be 
hurled upon a solid moving surface and be built up into a felted web. The 
pulp is freed of water by a screw press, disintegrated into essentially indi- 
vidual moist fibers, and projected upon a continuously moving surface, after 
which the web is compressed by press rolls. The formation of the web is best 
carried out in a partially evacuated chamber or one in which the air is re- 
placed by a lighter gas. An apparatus is specified. C.J.W. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Beavers, ELLINGTON M. Pressure-sensitive sheet. U. S. patent 
2,445,553. Filed Nov. 30, 1945. Issued July 20, 1948. 3 claims. 
Assigned to The Resinous Products & Chemical Company. 


The backing material may vary from flexible impervious metal foils to 
thin porous sheets of paper. The adhesive is a reaction product of 1, 2-pro- 
pylene glycol, sebacic acid, and maleic anhydride, the polyester having a 
molecular weight from 8000 to 20,000. The film is curved in the presence of 
oxygen, which inhibits the curing of the surface of the ester, whereas the re- 
mainder of the film is converted to an insoluble and infusible condition. 

C.J.W. 
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BetcHer, DaAnteL. Method of closing bag tube ends. U. S. 
patent 2,445,757. Filed June 6, 1946. Issued July 27, 1948. 7 
claims. Assigned to Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

This is a division of U. S. patent 2,406,791 (Sept. 3, 1946). It provides for 
closing a bag with a single strip of tape; it is not necessary to apply an 
adhesive to any portion of the bag walls prior to the application of the tape. 
The ends of the closure can be so fashioned as to provide suitable carrying 
handles. C.J.W. 


ELWELL, RicHarpD D. Bag. U. S. patent 2,446,001. Filed Aug. 
21, 1947. Issued July 27, 1948. 1 claim. Assigned to Equitable 
Paper Bag Co. Inc. 


A bag construction is described which eliminates the necessity of pins in 
attaching sales tickets to the bag. C.J.W. 


Forrest, MarsHaLt W. Wrapping sheet for oil-slushed metal 
articles. U. S. patent 2,445,945. Filed May 12, 1943. Issued July 
27, 1948. 4 claims. Assigned to Angier Corporation. 


The product consists of an inner layer of creped kraft paper (e.g., a 30-Ib. 
sheet) which is impregnated with an oil-plasticized rosin, a central layer of 
oil-resisting material (e.g., cellulose acetate), and an exterior kraft sheet. 
The whole assembly can be creped. C.J.W. 


HESSELROTH, CHARLES F, Composite flexible moistureproof 
wrapping tape or sheet. U. S. patent 2,444,443. Filed Feb. 10, 
1943. Issued July 6, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company. 

One form of a flexible water- and moisturevapor-resistant sheet material 
is composed of mold-resistant and substantially neutral amorphous micro- 
crystalline wax having white Walpole 35-lb. crepe paper embedded therein 
and No. 88 cellulose acetate film laminated thereto with a film of wax, with 
a thin exposed wax coating on the other side of the acetate film. The product 
has a total weight of 68-70 grains per 24 square inches, of which at least 47 
grains will be wax. The thickness of the laminate is approximately 0.015 
inch and the moisture permeability may be as low as 7 grains/sq. m./24 hours 
(at 120° and a relative humidity differential of 100%). C.J.W. 


KELLGREN, WALDO, TIERNEY, Husert J., and Drew, RIcHARD 
G. Adhesive sheet and method of making. U. S. patent 2,444,830. 
Field April 4, 1938. Issued July 6, 1948. 20 claims. Assigned to 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. 


The adhesive sheet consists of a lamination of a flexible film or nonfibrous 
sheet backing and a thin flexible rope paper reinforcing sheet which is coated 
on both sides with a pressure-sensitive adhesive. A primer composition for 
the paper can have the following composition (all quantities parts by weight) : 
reclaim rubber 90, latex crepe rubber 10, whiting 40, wood rosin 140, heptane 
360-450. One example of an adhesive is the following: latex crepe 132, zinc 
oxide 165, blue pigment mixture 39.5, No. 10 wood rosin 72.5, antioxidant 
1.5, heptane 750 (the blue pigment can be omitted) ; another example consists 
of medium isobutylene polymer 200, low isobutylene polymer 200, soft cou- 
marone resin 80, heptane 1600 (a pigment can be added). Details are given 
of the preparation of the adhesive mixtures and of their application. C.J.W. 
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Misp.Ley, Ropert G., and BARBER, WILLIAM R, Tissue paper 
preservative wrapper for citrus fruits. Canadian patent 450,103. 
Filed Aug. 22, 1947. Issued July 27, 1948. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


This patent corresponds to U. S. patent 2,173,453 (Sept. 19, re and 
covers the use of diphenyl in tissue fruit wrappers. C.J.W 


Simons, Francis L. Moisture-sensitive paper and the manufac- 
ture thereof. U. S. patent 2,445,586. Filed Jan. 14, 1943. Issued 
July 20, 1948. 17 claims. Assigned to George La Monte & Son. 

Paper is treated with a dyestuff that has been substantially decolorized by 
means of an alkaline earth hydroxide, preferably in admixture with a con- 
ventional coating composition. The color of the dye is regenerated upon the 
application of moisture. An example of such a mixture is (weight in pounds) : 
casein 56, clay 240, calcium carbonate 160, hydrated lime 5, sodium salt of 
dibenzyldiethyldiaminotriphenylcarbinol disulfonic acid anhydride 1.75. This 
is applied at the rate of two to five pounds per 100 square feet. Other dye- 
stuffs can be used. The paper is useful as a safety paper, for taking finger- 
prints, and the like. C.J.W. 


Worr, Howarp A, Bag. Canadian patent 450,347. Filed July 
21, 1947. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 1 claim. Assigned to Wolf 
Brothers. 


A bag has a long real panel which forms the closure flap for the bag and 
a two-ply pull-tab which, when pulled, initiates separation of the gummed 
areas on the flap to open the bag. CoEW . 


Wotr, Howarp A. Method and apparatus for making paper 
bags. Canadian patent 450,345. Filed July 21, 1947. Issued Aug. 3, 
1948. 2 claims. Assigned to Wolf Brothers. 


This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,281,964 (May 5, 1942) and relates to 
a means for applying a web of reinforcing material to a web of paper and 
forming therefrom a bag with a closure flap forming a locking tongue. 


C.J.W. 


Wotr, Howarp A. Paper bag. Canadian patent 450,348. Filed 
July 21, 1947. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to Wolf 
Brothers. 

A method of forming a paper bag with a handle member is claimed. 


C.J.W 


Wo tr, Howarp A. Paper bag. Canadian patent 450,349. Filed 
July 21, 1947. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to Wolf 
Brothers. 


This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,364,886 (Dec. 12, 1944) ; it refers to the 
construction of a paper bag which is reinforced to provide strength for the 
handle and body of the bag. C.J.W. 
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PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 
Witson, Lucrus H., LANpes, CHESTER G., and MAXWELL, 
Cuar_es S. Impregnation of cellulosic material. Canadian patent 
450,523. Filed March 9, 1946. Issued Aug. 17, 1948. 17 claims. 
Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. 


A method for the production of felted fibrous cellulosic material containing 
large quantities (50 to 100% by weight) of a resinous impregnating agent 
consists in preparing a water suspension of the fibrous cellulosic material 
(0.5 to 6% consistency), adding a cationic melamine-aldehyde resin equal to 
about 2 to 15% of the weight of the resinous impregnating agent, allowing 
the suspension to stand in a nonalkaline condition for at least 30 minutes, 
adding the requisite quantity of an aqueous dispersion of the resinous im- 
pregnating agent in a deflocculated condition, flocculating the resinous agent 
in the presence of the suspended fibers by the action of the cationic melamine- 
aldehyde resin (there vy depositing large quantities of the resinous impreg- 
nating agent and the nelamine-formaldehyde resin on the fibers while pre- 
serving their felting properties), and then forming the impregnated fibers 
into a felted product, during which the flocculated but unabsorbed resinous 
impregnating agent suspended in the water is deposited in the felted product. 


PULP STONES 


NorpstTroM, YNGVE H. Pulpstone joint material. U. S. patent 
2,446,513. Filed Sept. 30, 1947. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 4 claims. 
Assigned to Norton Company. 

A pulpstone joint filler consists of a sandwich having outer layers of 
butadiene-acrylic nitrile copolymer and an inner layer of vulcanized natural 


rubber, the inner layer having a porosity produced by the generation of gas 
during the vulcanization. C.J.W. 


ROOFING FELTS 


FIscHER, ALBERT C. Method and apparatus for compacting 
fibrous material. U. S. patent 2,446,644. Filed Oct. 6, 1941. Issued 
Aug. 10, 1948. 8 claims. 


This is a continuation of U. S. patent 2,257,738 (Oct. 7, 1941). The ap- 
paratus includes means for compacting plastic substances or fibrous materials 
(such as straw) into sheets or other articles of special shapes and for secur- 
ing the fibers by stitching or by the use of adhesives. In some cases, the 
fibrous material can be secured to a preformed base sheet, such as a woven 
fabric, a paper felt, or the like. Among products which can be formed are 
tiles, pavement slabs, linoleum sheeting, and the like. C.J.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Berke, Aaron. Shipping container. U. S. patent 2,445,467. 
Filed Oct. 23, 1947. Issued July 20, 1948. 7 claims. Assigned to 
Victory Container Corporation. 


The patent covers a collapsible shipping container which, when unfolded 
for erection, will form a unitary flapless bottom wall provided with added 
strength and reinforcement for its corners. ee 
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JENSEN, Paut J. Container. U. S. patent 2,446,422. Filed April 
2, 1946. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 1 claim. Assigned to Niemand Bros. 
Inc. 

The invention relates to a tubular container wherein the cap is adhesively 


secured at spaced intervals to the neck of the container. The container is 
adapted, among other uses, to the packaging of photographic films. C.J.W. 


Woop, Georrrey H. Container. Canadian patent 450,073. Filed 
July 3, 1947. Issued July 27, 1948. 1 claim. 


The method of construction of a shipping container is described, which is 
designed, when emptied, to be used as a waste receptacle. C.J.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FROZEN FOODS 


SmitH, Louis B., Package. U. S. patent 2,446,308. Filed May 25, 
1942, Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 4 claims. 


The fluid-tight package consists of an inner container supported by a rigid 
outer carton and is provided with a pouring spout; it is intended for storage 
of fluids, semifluids, and freely flowing substances, frozen foods, and the 
like. The inner container is preferably of heat-sealing cellophane; the outer 
container is of relatively heavy cardboard, the upper flaps of which form a 
support for the spout. C.J.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—PALLETIZING 


CaHNERS, NorMAN L. Expendable platform. U. S. patent 
2,444,184. Filed April 12, 1946. Issued June 29, 1948. 4 claims. 


A portable materials handling accessory adapted for use in lift truck opera- 
tions comprises a platform and a plurality of spaced supporting members 
which define openings for lift truck entry; the supporting members consist 
of rigid paperboard tubes affixed beneath the platform with the axes of the 
bores of the tubes disposed normal to the plane of the platform. The out- 
side diameters of the supporting members for a 32 x 48-inch platform is 6 
inches; three are used at each end and three in the center. C.J.W. 

Canners, Norman L. Fiberboard portable platform. U. S. 
patent 2,444, 183. Filed July 14, 1945. Issued June 29, 1948. 20 
claims. 


A materials handling platform is constructed essentially from four fiber- 
board sheet components. The primary component is a large sheet having a 
central panel adapted to form the elevated platform of the device and has 
lateral extensions which are suitably scored to permit them to be folded under 
the platform to provide a series of three hollow sleeves extending in parallel 
relation longitudinally of the structure and defining two passageways for 
lift truck fork entry. The hollow sleeves are reinforced by the insertion of 
three substantially identical hollow trussed reinforcing elements, each of 
which is formed from a single fiberboard sheet. Cc 


DoNnaHUE, WILLIAM T. Pallet. Canadian patent 450,393. Filed 
Aug. 17, 1946. Issued Aug. 10, 1948. 8 claims. Assigned to Ad- 
dison-Semmes Corporation. 

A method of forming a cardboard pallet is described. C.J.W. 


FAaLLert, CLiFForD D., and MEINHARDT, JOHN W. Pallet con- 
struction. U. S. patent 2,446,914. Filed Sept. 30, 1944. Issued Aug. 
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10, 1948. 6 claims. Assigned to Gaylord Container Corporation. 


The portable platform or pallet comprises a tubular shell or casing or 
rectangular cross section and preformed interior side and intermediate or 
center sills, all made from corrugated paperboard or other paper stock. The 
tubular shell comprises top and bottom deck sections with side marginal 
flanges that are disposed in edgewise abutting relation and form the vertical 
side walls of the shell, the corrugations of the deck sections preferably 
extending transversely of the sills. Each of the sill members comprises a 
strip of corrugated paperboard which is bent along longitudinal lines and 
its two longitudinal edges brought into abutting relation to form a tubular 
casing of rectangular section. The sill casing is strengthened and stiffened 
by one or more corrugated strips that are disposed vertically in the shell and 
extend continuously from end to end. C.J.W. 


SUGARS 


Hatt, Horace E., and CoLEMAN, LESTER L. Recovery of pen- 
toses and hexosans from wood liquors. U. S. patent 2,444,823. Filed 
March 31, 1944. Issued July 6, 1948. 6 claims. Assigned to Masonite 
Corporation. 

A mixture of pentosans and hexosans (containing about 4% solids con- 
tent) is treated with Aspergillus niger, which hydrolyzes the pentosans to 
pentoses, and the hexosans are precipitated by the addition of acetone, ethers, 
or the lower aliphatic alcohols. In a modification of this method, the pen- 
tosans and hexosans can be precipitated from the original liquor before the 
treatment with Aspergillus niger. C.J.W 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


Keays, Joun L. Method of hydrolyzing cellulosic material. Ca- 
nadian patent 450,224. Filed Dec. 19, 1945. Issued Aug. 3, 1948. 
6 claims. 

The published claims are not clear but one mentions the use of sulfite waste 
liquor containing about 10% (by weight) of sulfuric acid; the hydrolysis 
(without substantial saccharification) is carried out at substantially atmo- 
spheric pressure and at a temperature between 180° and 212° F. CI W. 


TOMLINSON, GeorcE H. Manufacture of ethyl alcohol from 
sulphite residual liquor. Canadian patent 450,163. Filed March 
10, 1944. Issued July 27, 1948. 9 claims. Assigned to Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Limited. 

This is equivalent to U. S. patent 2,429,143 (Oct. 14, 1947); cf. B.I.P.C. 
18: 215. C.JW. 

VANILLIN 


PearL, Irwin A. Production of vanillic acid. U. S. patent 
2,446,606. Filed Sept. 6, 1945. Issued Aug. 10, 1948. 3 claims. 
Assigned to Sulphite Products Corporation. 

The silver residue from the silver oxide oxidation of vanillin (cf. U. S. 
patent 2,419,158; B.I.P.C. 17: 541) can be oxidized to silver oxide by aqueous 
potassium permanganate. The regenerated silver oxide is suitable for oxida- 
tion of further quantities of vanillin. C.J.W. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. 


At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 


will procure translations, photostats or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


The library is open daily with the exception of Sundays from 
8 :00-5 :00 and from 7:30-9:30. Saturday it closes at 5:00 o'clock. 





